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Climate: Its Influence upon the Human Character 


A knowledge of the natural causes which diversify the character 
of the human family, is essential to a correct understanding of the 
moral developments and social condition of the respective nations 
into which it is divided. One who would be a statesman or polit- 
ical economist, should first qualify himself by studying the relations 
betveen man and the physical conditions of the earth—noting the 
influence of climate upon his physical, mental and moral nature. 
For although a people may be happy in their social relations, and 
attain to a respectable state of civilization in all climates where 
subsistence can be obtained with convenience, yet their tempera- 
ment, manners, customs and social developments are chiefly of 
local origin. These constitute a part of man’s nature, and like 
his physical constitution, conform to the influence of external ob- 
jects. Hence, though belonging to the same race, professing the 


’ 


same religion, and living under one government, it is not in the 
nature of things that a people separated by many degrees of lati- 
tude, should be homogenious in their moral and social qualities. 
The dependence of different countries upon each other for the 
means of subsistence and comfort may be so great as to establish 


acommon interest, and bind distant regions together under one 
form of government. And, moreover, the commercial and social 
intervourse occasioned by such relations may produce a similarity 
of manners; but still the individual temperament and social tenden- 
cies peculiar to the respective countries will continue, and remain 
uachanged. From these premises, it would seem to follow, a8 @ 
hataral consequence, that the true elements of a nation’s strength 
must be weakened, and the social character of its constituents de- 
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moralized by extending its dominion over a large area of country, 
especially if the expansion be in a northern or southern direction. 
But without stopping to inquire to what extent other nations have 
been affected by the natural causes here referred to, or by what 
means they have modified the influence of these causes, we shall 
proceed to notice the effects produced by climate and other phys. 
ical objects upon the character of the Anglo-Saxon race in the 
United Scates. 

The Atlantic coast, from Florida to New Brunswick, excepting 
the Dutch settlement in New York, and some others of less im- 
portance, was settled by emigrants from the Island of Great Brit- 
ain, chiefly from England. The circumstances attending the settle. 
ment of every part of that coast were similar: the people of all the 
colonies were alike subject to the hardships and privations incident 
to pioneers far removed from the social advantages and conveti- 
ences of older communities. The extension of the settlements west- 
ward was everywhere resisted by the natives, and the colonists on 
almost every part of the ccast were compelled to fight their way 
into the interior, and labor for a subsistence under the protection 
of the musket. Ali the circumstances attending the settlement of 
the colenies were of a nature calculated to develop the same traits 
of character, to establish a lively sympathy between the European 
emigrants throughout the entire range of their settlement, and 
make their deseendants homogenious. Indeed, the philosopher 
could have desired no fairer experiment to test the effects of clim- 
ate upon the individual character and social condition of the human 
family. But as soon as the difficulties attending the settlement of 
the country were overcome, and the resources of the respective di- 
visions were sufficiently developed to indicate the pursuits most 
congenial and profitable to each locality, we find the descendants 
of these pioneers assuming different shades of character. Andal- 
though the dissimilarity between the inhabitants of adjacent States 
is not very apparent; yet, when we contrast the character of the 
pecple inhabiting the more Southern States with the character of 
thows of New England, we find them differing so widely and in 80 
Wait Pejp¢ 8, that we can scarcely realize the fact, that they are 
dezwen tants from the same stock. 

Tt was natural that the people of New England, living in a rug- 
ged climate, and cultivating a soilof but moderate fertility, should 
direct their attention to navigation, traffic and manufactures. The 
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necessities arising from the peculiar nature of their country, made 
them industrious, inventive and enterprising; while the nature of 
the climate imparted a restless and almost indomitable energy to 
their character. Such qualities were calculated to impel them on- 
ward in their respective pursuits with untiring perseverance, and 
incline them to concentrate and exert all their faculties in the at- 
tainment of their particular ends. Hence the success of New Eng- 
land in the acquisition of wealth. But the habit of concentrating 
the mind upon some one object, and that generally of a pecuniary 
nature, tended to narrow the range of intellect and produce a race 
of monomaniacs, men and women who would trample under foot 
the laws and most sacred observances of society, dissolve the union 
of the States, and madly risk their future happiness, to carry out 
and establish an abstract idea in respect to government or relizion. 
It is scarcely necessary to observe that we do not view the entire 
population of New England as monomaniacs, but the prevalence 
of fanaticism in various forms in that region is strong evidence of 
8 general tendency in the New England mind to sieze and act upon 
one idea or principle without allowing due weight to facts calcul- 
ated to enlighten and modify their judgements. 

The Central and Southern States possessing a more generous 
soil and less exciting climate, appropriated their labor almost en- 
tirely to agriculture, a pursuit which more than all others enlarges 
the range of thought, developes the moral nature, and liberalizes 
the mind; while those who follow it are less exposed to many dan- 
gerous temptations incident to other vocations. 


Inthe more Southern States, the climate disposes the inhabitants 
to social enjoyments and a state of repose which would be detri- 
mental to the progress of civilization in that region without the 
institution of slavery; and hence their exceeding sensitiveness upon 
that subject. The southern man is not aggressive, but ever prompt 
to repel aggressions by others. It is his nature to be conservative 
in politics and religion, and hence he insists upon a strict construc- 
tion of the national constitution, and regarding acts of legislation 
which proceed from more liberal views than his own as aggressions 
pon his rights, he threatens to secede from the union whenever he 
imagines those rights to be assailed by the action of Congress. 

From this view of the subject, it is obvious that harmony can 
never be established between the two extremes without the inter- 
vention of a well defined and efficient power in the center. For 
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many years past the policy of the general government has been 
determined ina great measure either by northern or southern influ- 
ence, for the center being divided between the two wings, claims 
nothing for itself except its share of government patronage. 

If a pelicy could be formed with direct reference to the interests 
of the central region, and the people of the center would adhere to 
it with the fidelity which distinguishes tne northern and southern 


Partiddys would narrow each of them down to mere fragments of 
the , and lessen their power to disturb the repose of the na- 
tion. 


Adverting to the influence of physical causes upon the character 
of the human family, it may be observed that the physical condi- 
tions of the central region of the United States are eminently fa- 
yorable to the development of the human character in its highest 
degree of excellence. Here, the climate is sufficiently exciting to 
promote habits of industry, while the genial nature of the seasons 
admits of labor throughout the year. Hence, the inhabitants are 
not so liable to become indolent as in the South, nor are they s0 
strongly tempted to resort to traffic and indirect means of obtain- 
ing property as in the North, where the products of the short sum- 
mers are barely sufficient to support the producers and their famil- 
jes during the long winters. Here, a much greater variety of the 
substantial elements of subsistence is produced than in either of 
the other sections. And here, coal and iron, the great agents of 
civilization, are also more abundant and more generally distribut- 
ed. These facts naturally lead us into a train of practical sugges 
tions touching the economy and public policy of the central region 
and more especially of the Western States. In view of the gen- 
ial nature of the climate and of the abundance and variety of raw 
material in this region, it would seem to be the true policy of the 
people to diversify their pursuits by establishing a greater number 
of manufactures, thereby compelling the currents of commerce to 
flow towards the center, instead of flowing from it, as it has done 
in times past. It is owing, chiefly, to the neglect of mining and 
manufacturing in the central region, that it possesses no well de- 
fined commercial system, and consequently but little political power. 
Commerce, that potent agent in building up States and nations, 
has robbed the central region of its wealth and political influence, 
to enrich other countries, and strengthen their institutions. 

But how are these evils to be remedied, and how is the central 
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region to acquire its legitimate influence in the councils of the na- 
tion? This is an inquiry easier made than answered. The present 
state of society in the respective divisions of the Union to which we 
have alluded, is the result of natural causes, slowly, but continually 
operating with unerring certainty, to bring the character of the 
American people into conformity with the physical conditions of 
the country. The process has been going on for more than two 
centuries, and even if it be practicable to counteract its effects in 
future and harmonize the discordant elements, it must be the work 
of years, perhaps of generations. 

The centra! region must gain its legitimate position by the aid 
of industry and capital, rather than by acts of legislation ; much, 
however, remains to be done by the statesman as well as by the 
political economist. The State legislatures can render but little 
aid in any cther way than by encouraging the construction of works 
of public improvement designed to develop their natural resources 
and build up their cities. And after the improvement of the rivers, 
and the adoption of @ just and liberal system touching the dispo- 
sition of the public lands, the most that need be asked of Con- 
gress, is, thatit should not legislate in favor of northern or south- 
ern interest at the expense of the central. The interests of the 
center demands a firm, consistent and conservative policy that will 
give confidence to labor, enterprise and capital: one that will hold 
in check the desire to enlarge the territorial boundaries of the na- 
tion, and harmonize as far as practicable the differences between 
the North and the South. Could such a policy prevail for an in- 
definite period, the operation of natural laws would in time estab- 
lish what is so necessary to the preservation of the Union—a great 
moral power in its center. This is the idea which we most desire 
to impress upon the minds of western men, and more especially 
upon the minds of western statesmen. For we are persuaded that 
the destiny of the Union, for good or for evil, depends in a great 
degree upon the conduct of the western people of the present gene 
eration. And no peopleeverhad stronger incentives to exert them- 
selves in behalf of a good cause ; for a course of policy calculated 
to promote their own prosperity, would, at the same time, be the 
best of all others to preserve the union of the States. They are 
not required to make sacrifices for the benefit of the Union, but 
invoked to preserve it by pursuing a policy which will develop their 
own natural resources, establish manufactures and home markets, 
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build up their cities, and secure to themselves that degree of influ- 
ence in the councils of the nation, to which they are entitled by 
reason of their local position. 

Were the people of the North and of the South sincerely attached 
to the Union of the States, they would each incline to favor the 
establishment of a well defined central or western policy, for they 
must be convinced that their differences can never be reconciled so 
long as the nation is divided into northern and southern parties. 
They must perceive the necessity of an arbiter who can sympathise 
with both parties and whose interests will lead him to do justice 
between them. But we are persuaded that the prejudices which 
ave been so long growing up between the north and the south are 
80 strong and deeply rooted, that their love for the union has been 
much weakened; and that neither of the two parties would be willing 
to aid in establishing the influence of a third. 

The idea of preserving the union of the States by an equal ad- 
justment of political power between the North and the South, we 
regard as a fallacy. It presupposes a want of sympathy and con- 
fidence between the two sections, and must be viewed as a measure 
of defence rather than of union. It also excludes the idea of any 
political influence in the central region, and we are persuaded that 
to this, more than to any other cause, is to be attributed the want 
of efficiency on the part of the western delegation in Congress when 
endeavoring to obtain justice for this region. 

A balance of power will not establish sympathy between the peo- 
ple of the north and the south, norcan it protect the laticr against 
the aggressions and vexatious annoyances of northern fanaticism. 
We have endeavored toshow that the want of sympathy between the 
two extremes has been occasioned by natural causes, and itis vain 
to hope that the union can be long preserved unless some means 
can be discovered to establish a more generous sympathy between 
the parties than has existed for many years past. Indeed dissolu- 
tion should be preferred by both parties to a state of enmity and 
continual strife. 

But our confidence is still strong in the union. We trust in the 
increasing population of the west, and the establishment of a com- 
mercial system which shal] change the currents of commerce to the 
center, as the means of counteracting the effects of climate and of 
establishing a community of interests and a more cordial sympathy 
between the inhabitants of every part of the union. 
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Hence we regard the great railway system of the west, of which 
St. Louis is the center, as one of the principal means of binding 
the States together, and of building up a great moral power upon 
the American continent, whose influence shall be felt by all the na- 
tions of the earth. Such a moral power should it ever exist, must 
have its seat in the central region of the United States. For it 
must be admitted that here the physical conditions are more favor- 
able to the production of comprehensive and well balanced minds, 
and to a full development of man’s moral nature, than in any 
other part of the continent. 


ArticLs I. 
Valley of the Ohio. 





BY MANN BUTLER, Esq. 





Continued from page 18, vol. XIV. No. 1. 

A backwoods wedding; Bridal procession; House-building and warm- 
ing; Sports of the frontier; State of medical knowledge; Witchcraft; 
Manufactures; State of education; Religion; General character of the 
frontier people. 

Backwoops ‘Weppine Process1on.—From the arts of frontier 
life, let us pass to a most amusing illustration of its manners, in a 
wedding celebrated in all the rude simplicity of the times. In ao 
young society or new settlement, where the means of subsistence 
are easy, and mapners simple, marriages became numerous, and 
take place early in life. Courtship was not a work of long time ; 
first impressions scon led to matrimony. _If the parties were in- 
experienced, they improved together ; and by the happy flexibility 
of human nature, mutually adapted their characters to one anoth- 
er. Sincere love is a wonderful magician in conjuring over the 
sympathy of the human heart. As Dr. Franklin remarks, what 
early marriages may want in wisdom, they make up by affection 
and mutual adaptation of habit and passion to one another.* 

But to return to the picture of a frontier wedding. ‘*At an early 
period, the practice of celebrating the marriage at the house of the 
bride began, and it should seem with great propriety. She also 


. “* Doddridge. 
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had the choice of the priest to perform the ceremony. In the firs’ 
settlement of the country, (meaning the northwestern part of Vir- 
ginia, tho’ applicable to the whole frontier,) a wedding engaged 
the attention of a whole neighborhood; and the frolic was anticip- 
ated by old and young, with eager expectation. This is not to be 
wondered at, when it is told that a wedding was almost the only 
gathering, which was pot accompanied with the labor of reaping, 
log rolling, building a cabin, or planning some scout or campaign. 

Inthe morning of the wedding day, the groom and his attendants 
assembled at the house of his father, for the purpose of reaching 
the mansion of his bride by noon, which was the usual time for 
celebrating the nuptials, which for certain, must take place before 
dinner. 

Let an assemblage of people be imagined in a country without 
store or shop, a tailor, or mantua maker within a hundred miles ; 
and an assemblage of horses, without a blacksmith or saddler with- 
in an equal distance. The men dressed in shoe packs, moccassons, 
leather breeches, leggins, linsey hunting shirts, and all home made. 
The women dressed in linsey petticoats and linsey or linen bed 
gowns, coarse shoes, stockings, handkerchiefs and buckskin gloves, 
if any. If there were any buckles, rings, buttons, or ruffles, they 
were the relics of old times: family pieces from parents or grand 
parents. The horses were caparisoned with old saddles, old bri- 
dies, or halters, and packsaddles with a bag or a blanket thrown 
over them. A rope or string as often constituted the girdle, ass 
piece of leather. The march in double file was often interrupted 
by the narrowness and obstructions of our horse-paths, as they were 
called, for we had no roads. These difficulties were often increas- 
ed, sometimes by the good, and sometimes by the ill will of neigh- 
bors, by felling trees and tying grape vines across the way. Some- 
times an ambuscade was formed by the wayside, and an unexpected 
discharge of several guns took place, so as to cover the wedding 
company with smoke. 

Let the reader imagine the scene which followed this discharge ; 
the sudden spring of the horses, the shrieks of the girls, and the 
chivalric bustle of their partners to save them from falling. Some- 
times, in spite of all that could be done to prevent it, some were 
thrown to the ground. If a wrist, elbow or ankle happened to be 
strained, it was tied with a handkerchief, and little more was said 


or thought about it. 
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Another ceremony commonly took place before the party reach- 

ed the house of the bride, after the practice of making whiskey be- 

gap, Which was at an early period. When the party were about a 

nile from their destination, two young men would single out to run 

for the bottle; the worse the path, the more logs, brush and deep 

hollows, the better, as these obstacles afforded an opportunity for 

a better display of intrepidity and horsemanship.” 

HovsEpvuiLpina anp Warminc. — The picture of a western or 
frontier wedding procession, painted in its native hues, may well 
be accompanied with an account of the settlement of the new mar- 
ried pair in the duties of married life. ‘‘A spot was selected on a 
piece of land belonging to one of the parents, for the habitation of 
the newly married pair. A day was appointed shortly after theig 
marriage for commencing the work of building a cabin. The fa- 
tigue party consisted of choppers, whose business it was to fell 
trees and cut them of at proper lengths; a man with a team for 
hauling them to the place, and arranging them, properly assorted 
at the sides and ea:ds of the buildings; a carpenter, if such he might 
be called, whose business it was to search the woods for a proper 
tree for making clapboards for the roof. The tree for this purpose 
must be straight-grained, and from three to foor feet in diameter. 
The beards were split four feet long, with a large frow, and as wide 
as the timber would allow. They were used without planing or 
shaving. Another division was employed in getting puncheons for 
the floor of the cabin. This was done by splitting trees, about 
eighteen inches in diameter, and hewing the faces of them with a 
broad axe. They were half the length of the floor they were in- 
tended to make. The materials for the cabin were mostly prepared 
on the first day; and sometimes the foundation laid in the evening. 
The second day was allotted for the raising. 

In the morning of the next day, the neighbors collected for the 
raising. The first thing to be done was the election of four corner 
men, whose business it was to notch and place the logs. The rest 
of the company furnished them with the timbers. In the meantime 
the boards and puncheons were collecting for the floor and the roof; 
80 that by the time the cabin was a few rounds high, the sleepers 
and floor began to be laid. The door was made by cutting or 
sawing the logs in one side, so as to make an opening about three 
feet wide. This opening was secured by upright pieces of timber, 
about three inches thick, through which holes were bored into the 
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ends of the logs, for the purpose of pinning them fast. A similar 
opening, but wider, was made at the end for the chimney. This 
was built of logs, and made large, to admit of a back and jam of 
stone. At the square, two end logs projected a foot or eighteen 
inches beyond the wall, to receive the butting poles, as they were 
called, against which the ends of the first row of clap boards was 
supported. The roof was formed by making the end logs shorter, 
until a single log formed the comb of the roof; on these logs, the 
clapboards were placed, the ranges of them lapping some distance 
over those next below them, and kept in their places by logs placed 
at proper distances upon them. The roof, and sometimes the floor, 
were finished on the same day of the raising. A third day was 
commonly spent by afew carpenters, in levelling of the floor, mak- 
ing a clapboard door and atable. This last was made of a split 
elab, and supported by four round legs set in auger holes. Som 
three-legged stools were made in the same manner. Some pins 
stuck in the logs at the back of the house, supported some clap- 
boards which served for shelves for the table furniture. A single 
fork placed with its lower end in a hole, in the floor and the upper 
end fastened to a joist served for a bedstead, by placing a pole in 
the fork with one end thro’ a crack between the logs of the wall. 
This front pole was crossed by a shorter one within the fork, with 
its outer end through another crack. From the front pole thro’ 
a crack between the logs of the end of the house, the boards were 
put on, which formed the bottom of the bed. Sometimes other 
poles were pinned to a fork, 1 little distance above these, for the 
purpose of supporting the front and foot of the bed, while the walls 
were the support of its back and head. A few pegs around the 
walls for a display of the coats of the women and the hunting shirts 
of the men; and two small forks or backhorns to a joist for the 
rifle and shot pouch, completed the carpenter work. In the mean 
time, masons were at work; with the heart pieces of the timber, of 
which the clapboards were made, they formed billets for chunking 
up the cracks between the logs of the cabin and the chimney. The 
eabin being finished, the ceremony of house warming took place, 
before the young couple were permitted to move intoit. The house 
warming was a dance of a whole night’s continuance, made up of 
the relations of the bride and groom and their neighbors. On the 
day following,the young couple took possession of their new manson.” 

Sports or Tue Frontien.—From the settlement of a new mat- 
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ried pair in their frontier cabin, the transition is easy to the Sah 
of the country, which enlivened the solitary and dangerous life of 
the backwoodsaan. ‘Let me compose the songs of a people and 
anybody else may make their laws,” was the saying of a shrewd 
observer of human nature. The amusements of a people are not 
only highly indicative of their character, but they exert an impor- 
tant influence, informing and fostering peculiarities of disposition. 
Amusements exhibit the human heart stripped of much of the dis- 
guise incident to artificial life. The gladiators of Roman antiquity, 
the Olympic games of ancient Greece, the bull fights of modern 
Spain and Mexico, with the dances of ‘‘the vine clad hills of 
France,”’ all illustrate this truth. 

‘‘Many of the sports of the first settlers of the western frontier 
were imitative of the exercises and stratagems of hunting and war. 
Boys were early taught the use of the bow and arrow. But al- 
though they acquired considerable adroitness in the use of them, 
go asto kill a bird or squirrel sometimes, yet it appears to me that 
in the hands of the white people the bow and arrow could never be 
depended upon for warfare or hunting, unless made and managed 
in a different manner from any specimens of them thatI ever saw.*?- 
Yet the prowess of the ancient bowmen of England, and the dex- 
terity of our prairie tribes, who will send an arrow through the 
body of a buffalo in full chase, on horseback, clearly establish the 
efliciency of this weapon under certain circumstances. In ancient 
times, the bow and arrow must have been deadly instruments in 
the hands of the barbarians of our country; but I much doubt 
whether any of the present tribes of Indians could make much use 
of the flint arrow heads, which must have been so generally used 
by their forefathers. 

“One important pastime of our boys was that of imitating the 
noise of every bird and beast in the woods. This faculty was not 
merely a pastime, but a very necessary part of education, on ac- 
count of its utility under certain circumstances. The imitations 
of the gobblings of wild turkies often brought this keen-eyed and 
watchful tenant of the forest within reach of the rifle. The imita- 
tion of the bleating of the fawn brought its dam to her death in 
the same way. The hunter often collected a company of mopish 
onls to the trees about his camp, and amused himself with their 
hoarse screaming; his howl would raise and often obtain responses 
fron. a pack of wolves, so as to inform him of their neighborhood, 
as well as guard him against their depredations. 

This imitative faculty was sometimes requisite as a measure in 
war. The Indians when scattered about in a neighborhood, often 
collected together, by imitating turkeys by day, and wolves or owls 
by night. Tn similar imitations our people did the same. I have 
often witnessed the consternation of a whole neighborhood in con- 








* Idem. 
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sequence of a few screeches of owls. An early and correct use of 
this imitative faculty was considered as an indication that its pos- 
sesser would become in due time a good hunter and a valiant war- 
rior. Throwing the tomawawk was another boyish sport, in which 
many acquired considerable skill. The tomahawk with its handle 
will make a given number of turns in a given distance; say in five 
Steps, it will strike with the edge, the handle upward, and so on. 
A little experience enabled the boy to measure the distance with 
his eye, when walking through the woods, and strike a tree with 
his tomahawk, in any way he chose. The athletic sports of run- 
ning, jumping and wrestling were the pastimes of boys in common 
With the men. 

A well grown boy, at the age of twelve or thirteen years, was 
furnished with a small rifle and a shot pouch. He then became 
fort soldier, and had his por: hole assigned him; hunting sqirrels, 
turkeys and raccoons, soon made him expert in the use of the gun. 

Dancing was the principal amusement of our young people of 
both sexes. Their dances, to be sure, were of the simplest forms. 
Three and four-handed reels, country dances, nn dances, ) 
cotillions and minuets were unknown. I remember to have seen 
once or twice a dance which was called the ‘‘Irish trot,”’ but I have 
since forgotten his figure. Shooting at a mark was a common di- 
version among the men, when their stores of ammunition would 
allow it; “emp, towdeng was far from being always the case.” 

Scrence or MEDICINE IN THE Frontier. This complex science, 
the result of many centuries of painful thought and elaborate ex- 
periment, altho’ interwoven with the inestimable blessings of health, 
could scarcely be said to exist in the backwoods, at their first set- 
tlement. The professors of this curious art are rather the follow- 
ers than the pioneers of civilization ; they flourish as society flour- 
ishes; but seldom attend its first development. Their counterfeit 
substitutes are conjurors and specific empirics. With such prac- 
titioners, remedies for almost all diseases are specifics. This too, 
by a fallacy in reasoning not confined to the illiterate pretenders 
to medicine—making the induction broader than the facts from 
which it is supposed to be deduced, and confounding occasional 
Coincidence with necessary connection. ‘‘It would be unsuitable to 
relate all the nostrums, which were in use among the first settlers. 
It may suffice to say that ‘‘the diseases of children were mostly 
ascribed to worms.” For this supposed complaint, salt, scrapings 
of pewter spoons, sulphate of iron, or green copperas, were com- 
monly resorted to. The Virginia snake root, in very large doses, 
was a favorite diaphoretic; but if # cathartic was desired, the white 
wainut peeled downwards, was employed; and upwards, if an 
emetic was wanted. ‘Indian physic, a species of ipecacuanha, 
was frequently used for a vomit, and sometimes the pacoon or 
blood root.’’ ‘‘For the bite of a rattle or copper snake, a great 
variety of specifics was tried. I remember, when a small boy, to 
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have seen a man bitter by a rattlesnake, brought into the fort, on 
a man’s back. One of the company dragg« i the snake after him, 
by a forked stick fastened toits head. The body of the snake was 
cut into pieces of about two inches in length, split open in succes- 
sion, and laid on the wound, to draw out the poison, as they ex- 
pressed it. When this was over, a large fire was kindled up in the 
yard, and the serpent burned to ashes, by way of revenge for the 
injury he had done. After this process was over, a large quantity 
of chesnut leaves was collected and boiled in a pot. The whole of 
the wounded man’s leg and part of his thigh were placed on a piece 
of chesnut bark, fresh from the tree, and the decoction poured on 
the leg so as to run down into the pot again. After continuing 
this process for some time, a quantity of the broad leaves was 
bound to the leg. This was repeated several times a day. The 
man got well; but whether owing to the treatment bestowed on his 
wound, is not so certain.’’* 

»,Gun shot and other wounds were treated withslippery elm bark, 
flaxseed and such other like poultices. Many lost their lives from 
wounds which would now be considered trifling and easy cured. 
The use of the lancet and other means of depletion, in the treat- 
ment of wounds, constituted no part of their cure, in the country, 
in early times. The erysipelas, or St. Anthony’s fire, was circum- 
scribed by the blood of a black cat. Hence there was scarcely a 
black cat to be seen whose ears and tail had not been frequently 
chopped for a contribution of blood.”” Was there not more witch- 
craft chan anything else in such notions of medicine ? 

Witcncrart.—It will not, the author trusts, be thought any in- 
tentional derogation from the merits of the important and sanative 
science of medicine, to arrange the opinions of the frontier people 
on witchcraft with their ignorant prejudices on the subject of med- 
icine. Both were alike the offspring of unculcivated minds, too 
much occupied by the physica! wants of their condition, to invest- 
igate the phenomena of nature. ‘‘The belief of witchcraft was 
prevalent among the settlers of the western country. To the witch 
was ascribed the tremendous power of inilicting strange and incur- 
able diseases, particularly on children; of destroying cattle by 
shooting them with hair balls, and a great variety of other means 
of destruction; of inflicting spells and curses on guns and other 
things, and lastly, of changing men into horses, and after bridling 
and saddling, riding in full speed over hill aud dale to their frolies 
and other places of rendezvous. Wizards were nien supposed to 
possess the same mischievous powers as the witches; but these were 
seldom exercised for bad purposes. The powers of wizards were 
exercised for the purpose of counteracting the malevolent influence 
of the witches of the other sex. I have known several of these 

© Idem. 
¢ Idem. 
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witch masters, as they were called, who made a public profession 
of curing the diseases inflicted by the influence cf witches; and] 
have known respectable physicians, who had no greater nortion of 
business in the line of their profession, than many of these witch- 
masters in theirs.” ‘*The diseases of children supposed to have 
been inflicted by witchcraft were those of the internal dropsy of the 
brain, and the rickets. The symptoms and cause of these destruc- 
tive diseases were utterly unknown in former times, in this coun- 
try. Diseases, which could neither be accounted for, nor cured, 
were usually ascribed to some supernatural agency of a malignant 
kind. For the cure of the diseases inflicted by witchcraft, the 

icture of the supposed witch was drawn on a stump or piece of 
bent and shot at with a bullet containing a little bit of silver. 
This silver bullet transferred a painful and sometimes a mortal 
spell on that part of the witch corresponding with the part of the 
portrait struck by the bullet.” ‘The witch had but one way of 
relieving herself from any spell inflicted on her, in this way, which 
was that of borrowing something, no matter what, of the family to 
which the subject of the exercise of her witchcraft belonged. 1 
have known several poor, old women much surprised at being re- 
fused requests, which had been usually granted without hesitation, 
and almost heart-breken when informed of the cause of the refusal. 

When cattle or hogs were supposed to be under the influence of 
witchcraft, they were burnt in the forehead by a branding iron, or 
when dead, burned wholly to ashes. This inflicts a spell upon the 
witch that could only be removed by borrowing as above stated. 
Witches were often said to milk the cows of their neighbors. This 
they did by fixing a new pin in a towel for each cow intended to be 
milked. This towel was hung over her own door, and by means 
of certain incantations, the milk was extracted from the fringes of 
the towel after the manner of milking a cow. This happened when 
the cows were too poor to give much milk.”* 

There were some peculiarities in our early arts, in the western 
country, which may well be recorded. ‘Hats were made of native 
fur, and sold for five hundred dollars a piece, in the paper money 
of the times; the woo! of the buffalo and the bark or rind of the 
wild nettle were used in the manufacture of cloth, and a peculiar 
sort of linen out of the latter.”’t 

There is another faet connected with the internal condition of 
the country, which may be grouped here, although not precisely in 
time. In December, 1781, the Legislature of Virginia extended 
the scale of depreciation by which her issues of paper money should 
be taken, at the rate of one anda half paper dollars, for one hard 
or silver dollar, to one thousand dollars in paper for one in silver.f 





© Idem. 
ft Marshall, I, 124. 
t Idem. 
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The author has been informed by most credible witnesses that while 
a dinner at a tavern in Virginia, what was charged to British of- 
ficers whp had specie in their pockets, at one dollar, was charged 
toAmericans at $1000 in paper. The certificates of this deprecia- 
tion which were issued in exchange for the previous currency, were 
directed by law to be taken for taxes and for lands belonging to 
the State. The price of the latter was fixed ata specie valuation, 
but so reduced as to make them cost less than five dollars the 
thousand acres in hard money, or the paper price of the warrant 
was subjected to the scale of depreciation, so that the land was ob- 
tained ‘*for less than fifty cents per hundred acres.”* A tempta- 
tion to pour forth a flood of paper money to be invested in the 
lands of Kentucky, which trebled and quadrupled the claims of 
the country over and above the lands to its deep and lasting dis- 
tress. But even with this strong temptation thrown in the way of 
the adventurous and the speculative, the country could not in all 
robability have been maintained against the Indians, had it not 
_ for the ample stores of provision, which the forest supplied. 
The enemy would never have permitted provisions to have been 
raised by the slow and peaceable processes of farming; and the 
consequence must have om that stations would have been starved 
into surrender. The providential supply of the deer, the buffalo, 
and the bear, saved the pioneers from this melancholy termination 
of their bold enterprise. This natural supply from the woods was 
to be obtained by every rifleman—-the white man as well as the red; 
and this so abundantly, that the buffalo was often shot to enjoy 
his hump or his tongue, while the residue was left to the wolves. 

It may be permitted to enlarge here on the manners and general 
character of the first settlers of the West, beyond the details which 
have just been furnished. Hardibood, bravery, endurance of suf- 
fering and generosity, were prominent and undeniable features in 
the character of the first settlers of the western country. These 
qualities are attested by the whole history of their gallant, hardy 
and magnanimous deeds in the conquest which they made of this 
lovely land from wily, ferocious and formidable tribes of Indians, 
assisted by the ample resources of Great Britain. Literature and 
science with their train of humanizing arts, and the innumerable 
excitements which they furnish, it would be worse than folly to ex- 
feet in these not misnamed barbarous and primitive times of the 

fest. Still, there was interspersed with the rough and uneducat- 
ed, many spirits of cultivated character, the offshoots of the elder 
colonies, whom the common passions for enterprise, danger and 
novelty prompted to participate in these new and difficult scenes. 
Government was nearly as simple as the impalpable policy which 
subsists among the Indians; the complexities of law were uncalled 
for in this condition of few wants and nearly universal means of 
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gratifying them. Trade, beyond a confined domestic barter, there 
was none; for there was nothing yet to give in exchange. Did an 
man want land? He might occupy any quantity he could defend 
against the Indians. Did he want clothing or subsistence? His 
rifle could furnish any supply of either, which his activity and his 
industry could command. Avarice and the love of gain had, at 
first, scarcely any temptation to develope them. What a chasm 
must then have existed to be filled by one of the fiercest and most 
insatiate passions of the human mind! Yet let it not be supposed 
that our early society was one of Arcadian fiction. Though politics 
did not distract the community with the noisy din and the bitter 
contentions of our most popular government; though traffic and 
labor did not furnish many topics of strife and sources of discon- 
tent ; still, there was no absence of rivalry, and that pursued with 
sufficient bitterness. They would dispute, who was the best shot, 
the supplest wrestler, the strongest man, or in the words of the 
times; ‘‘the best man in a fight.”” Nor were these disputes alwa 
bloodless ; and even sometimes were settled with the knife or the 
rifle. The female sex, though certainly an object of much more 
feeling and regard than among the Indians, was doomed to endure 
rach Rerdihin, and to occupy a rank in society grossly inferior to 
her male partner. Much of this was incidental to living on the 
frontiers, watchful for life, and struggling for subsistence. In fine 
our frontier settlers were generaliy much more allied to their In- 
dian cotemporaries, in other respects, than in their complexions. 
To be sure, this is but a general picture of the mass; there were 
among them, as has been already observed, men of finer mould 
and superior character; and the preceding remarks must be severely 
restricted to the body of the earliest imigrants. It has little orno 
resemblance to Clark, Harrod and Boone, Bullitt and Logan, 
Floyd, the Todds and Hardin; and no doubt many others who were 
the lights and guides of their times. The frontier life was a state 
of society peremptorily extorfting high physical faculties, more 
than mental! exertions, or artificial endowments When therefore, 
we learn that any of these leaders in frontier difficulzies were ittle 
or at all advanced in artificial learning, let not the reader be so 
unjust as to treat their memory with contempt. Letters could have 
ill supplied the place of their manly spirit, their vigorous franes, 
and above al! their tact in commanding the respect and confidence 
of a fierce and rough class of men while living; and their sincerest 
regret when dead. These gallant and magnanimous pioncers of 
the West will be ever sacred to the hearts of all lovers of brave 
and noble deeds, however they may have wanted the polish and 
beauty of learning and books. Charlemagne was no less the em- 
peror of the West of Europe, ani tie master spirit of his time, 
stamping the impress of his genius on his generation, though be 
signed, and could not subscribe his name. Artificial education, 
or the learning of books, precious as 11 is in the accumulated ex- 
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rience of human existence, is too often confounded with that 
Fisher education which consists in the development of the miad, 
inspired by surrouning circumstances, and which is open to all the 
children of man, whether favored by civilization or not. The tal- 
ents and dispositions of man are the endowments of his nature, 
not the product of schools and books. The most uncultivated state 
of society has its genius, its heroes and saints. 

Re.icion. Thereligion of these times must necessarily have suffer- 
ed amidst the pressing privations surrounding the inhabitants; it could 
not have been greatly cultivated inform, or doctrine, amid the strug- 

les with want and battles for life. Still, there isa higher worship 
of God, one that shows itself in kindness, mercy and self-sacrifice, 
above allforms and doctrines, however sublime. The hearts of the 
hardiest men, much moreof the softer sex, must often have melted 
with reverence for that Being whose secret and invisible providence 
watched over their weakness, and saved them from the perils of 
he rifle and the tomahawk. ‘True, many fell victims to the In- 
dians; many were burned and tortured to death with every refine- 
ment that diabolical vengeance could suggest; others were harrow- 
ed with the recollection of children’s brains dashed out by the 
savages against trees ; or the death shrieks of dearest friends and 
connexions ; still, the consolations of Heaven might not be absent 
from the dying spirits of the former, or the wounded hearts of the 
latter. The religion of the heart, gratitude to God, and love for 
man, flourish in the rudest states of society, and not unfrequently 
with more purity than amidst the accumulated temptations of more 
refined Ife. Nor are the temples of religion, nor yet her ministers, 
important as both are to heavenly meditations, and to seeking the 
moral glories of a higher and better state of being, than this life 
can afford; still they are not, let it never beforgotten, indispensable. 
In the beautiful jines of Bryant 

“The groves were God’s first temples. Ere man learned 

To hew the sheft, and lay the architrave, 

And spread the roof above them, ere he framed 

The lofty vault, to gather and roll back 

The sound of anthems, in the darkling wood, 

Amidst the cool and silence, he knelt down, 


And offered to the Mig'tiest solemn thanks 
And supplication.” 


There was in the pioneers, as might be naturally expected, a 
roughness of exterior, though conventional forms of society are 
never to be confounded with the generous self-sacrifice which con- 
stitutes the essence of genuine politeness. There was too little 
respeet for the rights and moral claims of Indians ; but to lie, to 
cheat, to desert a fellow hunter in distress, were vices rarely found 
among the brave and simple men, who conquered the western for- 
est and its savage inhabitants. A manly love of truth, an inde- 
pendence of spirit which would rightitself ‘‘in the court of Heaven,” 
Were almost invariable traits in their character. There was another 
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feature in the pioneer character, that may close this sketch : it js 
cool deliberation, apparently approaching to the phlegmatic, but 
certainly very different from the fiery impetuosity, too characteristic 
of less dangerous and trying conditions of life. The circumstances 
of a woodsman, whether hunter or warrior, called for the coolest 
caution, the most sleepless vigilance ; his success in the chase or 
on the war-path was pursued with his life in his hand. Rashness, 
or impetuosity, endangered the attainment of his object at every 
step. Hence the oe countenance of woodsmen, whether 
white or red ; hence the deliberation, which marks all the deport- 
ment and movements of the Indian in council andin war. Ow 
own countrymen, in similar circumstances, resembled their proto. 
types in the forest. The habits and manners in war and in hunt. 
ing of both races were probably inspired by the same great teach 
er—nature herself. 


(To be cont nued.) 


Articie III. 


The Commerce of the Black Sea.* 


CONSIDERED WITH REGARD TO ITS BEARING ON THE EASTERN QUESTION, 





Continued from page 43. 


In 1355 the Turks passed the strait which separates Europe from 
Asia, and gained possession of Galliopoli. Albania and Servis 
soon fell into the power of Amurath, who established at Adriano 
the seat of his government. In 1360-64 John Paliologue had « 
frightful dream. He thought he saw Amurath under the walls of 
Constantinople. Tearing himself at once from his life of effemin- 
acy and pleasure, he set of for Rome, passing by Venice, where 
he borrowed a considerable sum of money, so as to be able to ap- 
= in Italy with becoming dignity and splendor. Addressing 

imself to Pope Urban V., he abjured the schism, and the Holy 
Father promised to arm the Christian princes in favor of Constan- 
tinople. But John Paliologue obtained nothing but indulgences, 
and when he returned to Venice, where he intended to re-embark 
immediately, he was arrested by his creditors. 

The conduct of Veniee on this occasion is an historical fact of 
great importance. A new crusade would have reconsolidated the 
empire, and the Venetians would have regained their supremacy 
Constantinople. But the Greek emperor had failed in his attempt; 
Furope turned a deaf ear to his cries of distress; the Byzantine 








* Translated from the French for the Merchants’ Magazine, by an Americat 
Lady, of Paris. 
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empire had come to its end, and having nothing in future to ex- 

ct from the favor of Paliologue, he was retained prisoner like 
any common creditor. His son Manuel with great trouble collected 
the sum necessary to obtain his liberty, and John, when he returned 
to his capital was obliged to resign himself to the necessity of pay- 
ing tribute to Amurath. 

The Genoese, in spite of John Cantacuzene, had preserved a 
great influence in Constantinople. Foreseeing like the Venetians 
the ruin of the Greek empire, they sought the good graces of the 
sultan, in order to preserve the advantages which the Commerce of 
the Black Sea still offered to them. In concert with Bajazet, they 
stimulated a revolt in Constantinople, which placed Andronie, son 
of John Paliologue on the throne. The ee ot of Andronie was 
soon displeasing to the sultan, and Jobn, having escaped, obtained 
assistance from Bajazet, with which he entered into his cap- 
ital. The Mussulmans made rapid progress, and the successors of 
Constantine soon found themselves degraded to the humiliating po- 
sition of vassals of the sultan. In vain they called upon Christian 
Europe. Catholic sovereigns refused to arm themselves in favor 
of schismatic Greeks. Religious fanaticism had given place to 
cool calculations of interest and policy. Stil! Christian armies 
went to the assistance of Constantinople, but the terror which tke 
conquests of the Ottomans inspired, was the only motive for this 
enterprise, which completely failed. 

The Turks were determined to have Constantinople at any price; 
they began by taking, one after another, ail the provinces which 
belonged to this capital, and when Byzantium was entirely isolat- 
ed—without treasure, without armies—they attacked it openly. It 
was the combat of Hercules with Anteus, who perished because the 
ground was wanting to stand upon. To be the more sure of their 
victim, they took even the sea from Constantinople, by taking pos- 
session of the Bosphorus. 

Mahomet II. gave the final blow to the old Greek empire, which 
bad so long been struggling with death. The year following, 1453, 
Constantinople became Turk. The Commerce of the Black Sea 
was about to be entirely ruined by the Turks, who had already so 
powerfully contributed to its decline. The Genoese established at 
Galdia hastened to make their submission. They hoped to pre- 
serve under the Ottomans the privilege they enjoyed under the 
Greek emperors, but, like the rest of the population, they wero 
treated as slaves. Soon Mahomet passed to the Asiatic shores of 
the Black Sea, and took possession of Amastria, one of the most 
important of the Genoese colonies, until then supposed impregna- 
ble, but which could not bold out against the Turkish artillery. 
The sultan took afterwards Sinope, which belonged to a petty Per- 
sian prince. Trebizond fell in 1462, and all the Southern shoxes 
of the Euxine found themselves under the yoke of the Mussulman, 
The Genoese kept still Kaffa, and their other establishments in the 
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Crimea. The Venetians possessed nothing beyond the Dardanelles; 
but thinking of the advantages which they would draw from the 
Commerce of the Black Sea under the empire of the Turks, who, 
notwithstanding their fondness for luxury, had neither arts nor 
manufactures, they made the offer to Mahomet to provision Con- 
stantinople, and succeeded in making a bargain with him. They 
even engaged, although forbidden by the Pope, to furnish arms 
and munitions of war to the Turks. 

Besides, the republic obtained the privilege of retaining Scutarj 
and the places she occupied in Albania, by paying an annual trib- 
ute of 230,000 ducats. Mahomet IL. was determined to rule alone 
in the Black Sea, and had created a formidable marine. He felt 
the importance of possessing the Crimea for the provisioning of 
Constantinople, and also as a barrier against the Eastern powers. 
He sought occasion to drive out the Genoese, who were masters of 
Caffa, and could at any moment unite themselves with the Hungar- 
ians, the Poles, and the Russians, and with their galleys bring an 
army of crusaders before his new capital. An injustice of the 
Genoese towards the Tartars of the Crimea, and the treachery of 
a Tartar seigneur named Emineh, soon furnished him with a fa 
vorable pretext. The Ist of June, 1474, foar hundred Turkish 

lleys appeared before Caffa, which Emineh already besieged by 

and. The city surrendered after an obstinate defense. Fifteen 
thousand Genoese were incorporated into the body of the Janizar- 
ies, and Mahomet employed the rest of the population to cultivate 
the ground in the environs. As for Menghely-Gherai, khan of the 
Crimea, the conqueror treated him generously, because, like him- 
self, he was descended from Batou-Khan, me was satisfied to make 
him a vassal of the Porte. The Turks had no longer a rival in 
the Black Sea; they permitted the Venetian galleys to navigateit, 
which, freed from the competition of the Genoese, made consider- 
able profits, notwithstanding the unceasing demands made upon 
them by the Porte. The rich productions of India did not come any 
more by the way of the Black Sea; but _ found entrance into 
Europe by the way of Egypt, and Venice bad the monopoly of this 
Commerce which was worth sixty or seventy per cent. The fall of 
Genoa seemed to assure to her for a long time the empire of the 
Mediterranean, when two unexpected events changed the face of 
the world. Christopher Columbus discovered America in 1492, 
and Vasco de Gama found a new route to India. There only re 
mained one means of saving Venice ; it was to send her own ships 
into the two Indies. The superiority of her marine over that of 
all Europe, and the prodigious number of her vessels, enabled her, 
without compromising herself, to run the risk of sending to make 
discoveries, and extend into India and the new world the limits of 
her commercial operations Strange to relate, not a single vessel 
left her ports to steer towards America, or to go to cast anchor a 
the mouth of the Ganges or the Indus. What then was the Ve- 
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netian government thinking of —this government so capable, so 
justly renowned for the sagacity of its policy, so prompt to profit 
y all wars and all revolutions? Had it lost all a: once the instinct 
of its own existence, and the boldness of its deliberations? No; 
but Venice had followed for ages an object to which she consecrated 
all her resources, and all the secrets of her policy and her power. 
She struggled to obtain the empire of the Mediterranean, and she 
had so identified herself with this dream that she could not awaken 
from it, even by the noise which the discovery of a new world made 
in Europe. Besides, ruled by her aristocracy and embarrassed 
more and more by her administration, Venice seemed to have be- 
come motionless in her lagoons, and this inertia had begun to ar- 
rest the development of her manufacturing industry. 

The republic had been profoundly awakened, nevertheless, when 
she heard of the voyage of the Portuguese by Africa. She sen 
spies to Lisbon, and learnt, that out of 105 vessels sent during one 
year to India by the ‘‘cape of tempests,” as it was called, one half 
were wrecked. She concluded that the new route would be aban- 
doned, and slumbered in a chimerical hope, with her eyes fixed on 
the extremity of the Black Sea, and on the shores of Egypt. This 
illusion was of short duration; the value of the merchandise of In- 
dia diminished daily in Europe, and soon there remained no other 
markets for the merchandise which the Venetians brought from the 
East, but those of Turkey, the Black Sea, and the Adriatic, from 
which they sought to drive away all competition. Venice, after 
having raised herself to the summit of grandeur, was destined to 
see the rapid decline of her power and her commerce. She was 
far from the time when her judges at Constantinople walked in 
equality with the emperors, surrounded like them by guards, and 
like them wearing insignia of the imperial dignity. The genius 
and the audacity of a single man had caused the Venetians to lose 
the privilege of furnishing with the provisions of the East, the 
greater part of the country washed by the Mediterranean, and the 
numerous vessels of the Hanseatic league, which spread them 
through all the north of Europe. When Venice comprehended 
finally the imminent danger to which she was exposed, she prepar- 
ed to make a vigorous resistance. She proposed at first to buy of 
the Portuguese, in mass, all the merchandise which they brought 
from the Indian seas by the way of the Cape. It was a calculation 
made by skillful heads, but the Portuguese refused to co-operate 
with the Venetians. After this check to her policy, the republic 
struck out a new plan; she even dared to dream of annihilating the 
Commerce of India by the Cape of Good Hope. United in inter- 
est with the Egyptians, she represented to the Sultan known in 
Europe by the name of Camson, that Commerce was one cause of 
the ruin of his kingdom, and that it was more important to him 
than to any other power to drive the Portuguese from the shores 
of India, when they had not had time to establish themselves firm- 
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ly. The Venetians offered at the same time to open at their own 
expense a canal between the Red Sea and the Mediterranean, 
Besides speculating upon the religious zeal of Europe as they had 
done so many times before, they engaged the Sultan Mamaluke to 
threaten the Catholic princes to massacre all the Christians of 
Egypt, of Palestine, and of Syria, and to destroy the holy places, 
if they did not immediately oblige the Portuguese to abandon their 
establishments in India. Camson wrote to this effect to the Pope, 
to the court of Spain, to the king of Portugal. This negociation 
did not lead to any result. Then the Sultan equipped a fleet; the 
constructors, the wood, theiron, and the cannons, were sent to him 
by the Venetians, and, in concert with the kings of Calcutta and 
of Cambaye, he undertook to drive the Portuguese from the shores 
of India. The Egyptian fleet destroyed a Portuguese one which 
left Cochin to return to Europe, and was in turn destroyed after- 
ward. It was in consequence of these events that the famous Al- 
phonso Alberquerque, to protect the Commerce of the Portuguese 
against the hostile attempts of the Egyptians, threatened to ruin 
their country forever by turning the course of the Nile into the 
Red Sea, where it came out of Ethiopia—a project which thou 
impossible to execute, was not new, for in 1200, and 1348, t 
kings of Ethiopia made the same menace to the sovereigns of 
Egypt. The course of the Nile, if we can believe E] Maein, was 
actually turned, by means of a powerful dyke, which the king of 
Ethiopia consented to destroy, after having deprived Egypt one 
year of its inundations. 

Venice at last lost all hopes of destroying the Portuguese estab- 
lishments in the Indian seas. In 1508 she received a new blow; 
the king of France, the emperor of Germany, and the king of 
Naples, leagued themselves against her under pretext of her alli- 
ance with the Infidels. The war of Cambrai lasted eight years. It 
caused Venice to lose all her important territories in Italy, ruined 
her treasure, and p'aced her in the impossibility of prvagmnin 

revent the conquest of Egypt by Selim I. In 1517 she was able, 
however, to conclude a treaty with this prince, in virtue of which 
she preserved the monopoly of the Commerce in Egypt and the 
right of navigation in the Black Sea. But these advantages had 
lost much of their importance, and the Greeks, having submitted 
to the Ottoman Empire, carried on a dangerous competition with 
her. Her merchants were tolerated in the Black Sea, but were not 
favored, and they were obliged to purchase by presents, continu- 
ally, the protection of the Turkish functionaries, which diminished 
still more the advantages of their Commerce. Thus the Bosphorus 
was entirely closed to her when she took part with Spain against 
Soliman. She made many attempts to obtain entrance again, but 
the Turks remained inflexible. However, in 1672, Querini, her 
agent at Constantinople obtained, by force of presents, a treaty of 
navigation; but this treaty was completely illusory, and the Otto- 
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own man ministers had scarcely received the Venetian gold, when they 
an, gave secret orders not to allow a single vessel of the republic to 
had pass the straits. From the reign of Soliman I. the Black Sea was 
e to closed to foreign vessels. — , : 
3 of This prince was in reality the first Turkish sovereign who had 
ces ever comprehended all the advantages of Commerce. Struck with 
heir the advantages which the admirable position of Constantinople, 
ope between the Black Sea and the Mediterranean, offered, he under- 
lon took to make her the depot of the productions of Asia. It was 
the necessary to reopen the ancient routes of Commerce, and assure 
him the monopoly of all the merchandise which came from Asia and 
and Southern Africa to the coasts of Syria and Egypt. Soliman for- 
ores bade any foreign vessels from loading in any of the ports of the 
hich Levant or Egypt. He employed fifty thousand men to dig the 
er. canal so often projected, which was to unite the Red Sea with the 
Al- Mediterranean. He followed the plans conceived by the Venetian 
nese policy, and resolved in his turn to drive the Europeans out of the 
ruia establishment they had founded in India.  Bakadie-Shah, sover- 
the eign of Gaudjerat, from whom the Portuguese had taken Diu, soon 
ugh furnished him a pretext. He equipped a fleet at Suez, composed 
the of seventy-six vessels, which, after taking possession of Aden in 
s of Arabia, set sail for Diu, which they took, after an obstinate re- 
was sistance. The citadel remaining in possession of the Portuguese, 
o of who forced the Turks finally to retreat, Soliman saw himself forced 
ee to renounce his enterprise. ‘lhe Black Sea remained not the less 
interdicted to strangers. 
tab- In the eighteenth century the French embassador at Constan- 
ow; tinople, the Marquis of Villeneuve, flattered himself for a moment 
z of that he should obtain admission forthe merchant vessels of France, 
alli- Desirous at first of establishing business relations in the principal 
It orts, he obtained permission to sail barks under French colors, 
ined ut the grand vizier, who had favored this project, was removed, 
g to and the new minister hastened to withdraw the permission accorded 
ble, by his predecessor. In 1753 the French consul in the Crimea, 
hich struck with the advantages which the Commerce of the Black Sea 
the offered to France, made a profound study of the elements of this 
had Commerce, and published the fruits of his researches in a work 
‘tted which was very important atthat epoch. He prepoees the forma- 
with tion of a company of shareholders, whose office should be at Con- 
Jaa stantinople. He did not doubt that the French merchants would 
me espouse the project, and thought it would then be easy to obtain 
shed permission of the Sultan, by making him comprehend the advantages 
orus | ~—Ss Which he would himself derive from this concession. But while the 
inst | French consul was preoccupied with this important question, Rus- 
but sia pu ued her projects of aggrandisement on the Black Sea, and 
her Catherine Il., after a series of triumphs over the Turks, imposed 
y of on them a treaty in 1774, in consequence of which the Black Sea 
eto was thrown open to vessels of Commerce. The steps taken by the 
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Marquis de Villeneuve, and by M. Peysonel, the French consul in 
the Crimea, had produced a sensation in England, and as soon as 
the English were apprised of the particulars of the treaty they sol- 
icited permission on the court of St. Petersburg, to found an 
establishment in the Crimea, but their pretensions were too exclu- 
sive, and were repulsed. Russia, in order to attract Commerce to 
her ports, offered great privileges to merchants, and soon the ves. 
sels of Greece and Italy, and of other European nations, went in 
crowds into the Black Sea, which resumed an activity which had 
been lost for so long a time. The Commerce of the Black Sea, 
like that carried on by the Europeans in the Turkish ports of the 
Mediterranean, was paralyzed for a long time by the disorders of 
the Ottoman adniinistration. The rapacity and arbitrary conduet 
of the Ot:oman functionaries gave place to a crowd of vexations, 
especially when ti duties to be paid by foreign ships were in 
aestion ‘uetant and loud complaints were made. At last the 
uropeas powesg united in their determination to reform these 
abuses. i° this object they concluded a treaty with the Porte in 
1838, which established a tariff regulated by common accord. 

The reeder can now have an exact idea of the importance of the 
oriental Commerce by the Black Sea, and of its connection with 
the development of the Commerce of India, by the routes of the 
Red Sea and the Cape of Good Hope. The terrible struggle which 
has existed ‘rom antiquity until modern times, between nations, to 
give @ preponderance of one of these commercial routes over the 
other, are so many phases of the grand question of the East, which 
at this moment agitates Europe, and the entire world. Russia, 
renewing these ferocious quarrels, exerts herself to her utmost to 
oblige the Commerce of the East to take the route of the Black 
Sea, and to attain this object she wishes to take Constantinople, 
as everybody knows, and drive the English out of India, as the 
Venetians, the Egyptians, and the Turks, tried formerly to drive 
out the Portuguese. We will now show the efforts of every kind 
which she has attempted or accomplished in order to realize her 
project, and to render herself mistress of the Black Sea and the 
commercial routes which connect it with India and China. Here 
is really the knot of the Eastern question. 

The empire of Russia is the largest one ever yet formed in the 
world by the sword of conquerors. In Europe and Asia it stretches 
over one million of square leagues, and is made up of a crowd of 
people of different races, languages, and religion. We are accus- 
tomed to regard this variety of population as a probable cause of 
her ultimate ruin. Unity without doubt is force. But how many 
states have existed and prospered during ages in the same ethno- 
graphic condition as Russia. It is sufficient to cite the Roman 
empire as an example. Under the yoke of Rome were held the 
most civilized, the most warlike, and the most powerful of the na- 
tions of ancient times—Greece, Macedonia, Gaul, Spain, the Brit- 
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ish Isles, Syria, Egypt, and the half of Germany. What was her 
secret? A patience which nothing could exhaust, a crooked and 
violent policy, and a dexterous system of intervention and protec- 
tion, with which she weakened by rivalry and intestine wars the 
people she wished to subjugate. Russia pursues a similar policy 
at the present day. She has the same resources as Rome for the 
maintenance of obedience in the countries she has conquered. If 
a country revolts, she crushes it by soldiers drawn from another 

art of the empire. It is easier for her to do this than it was for 
Bees The city of Romulus had to-govern the compact and re- 
doubtable nations already named. Russia has only to hold in sub- 
jection half-barbarous tribes, who could not unite against her, and 
of which no one in particular is a subject of anxiety. The differ- 
ence of races and religion prevents nationality of feeling. Religi- 
ous fanaticism keeps the people in a constant fermentation. The 
court of St. Petersburg fully appreciates this. Therefore she seeks 
to destroy Islamism and polytheism throughout the whole extent of 
her empire, in order to arrive some day at religious unity, which 
would more closely attach the population of the conquered coun- 
tries to the supreme chief of the Greek religion, who is the Czar 
himself. It is probable, if not certain, that when diverse people 
forcibly united under the Russian yoke, shall have acquired a cer- 
tain development, the Muscovite empire will fall to pieces, like the 
Roman. Such an event cannot be regarded except as very dis- 
tant. Collossal Russia will rule for ages over eastern Europe and 
apart of Asia. Her birth has been long and painful, and logic- 
ally we are permitted to see in this fact a grave presumption in 
favor of the duration of the Russian monarchy. 

Let the Western nations not forget—let them not sleep in a 
fatal indifference. Russia will never place under her yoke France, 
England, Spain, or Italy, nor even Germany; but she can exercise 
a dangerous influence over the West, and trample rudely upon our 
liberal and progressive tendencies, whose expansion she fears more 
than war or the plague. Russia does not expect to spread her 
conquests in the West. The Czar governs a seventh of the habit- 
able earth ; it is not a ridiculous passion for aggrandisement that 
governs him; he is not tormented by the folly of conquest; the ob- 
ject which he pursues is a commercial one; he has already realized 
the dream of Rome—he now wishes to accomplish that of Carthage, 
and take possession of the Commerce of the world; this is what 
pushes the Czar to Constantinople. There is not, truly, in the 
Whole world, a state whose topographical position can be compared 
to that of Russia, as regards the facility of commercial intercourse. 
This immense empire, bounded on the North by the ocean, on the 
East by Behring’s Straits, Southeast bythe Aral and the Caspian, 
on the South by the Black Sea. Stretching to China, it touches 
Bucharia, Turkistan, Persia, and Armenia. It is also watered by 
large rivers and great lakes in Europe, which are capable of being 
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united by numerous canals. These great advantages did not es- 
cape the view of the sagacious bishop Huet, who regretted to see 
them in the hands of an ignorant people, incapable of appreciati 
and utilizing them: ‘Should an adroit and intelligent prince,’ 
writes the bishop, ‘‘rise up among this ignorant people, we should 
see these barbarians enriched by Commerce, and soon become 
formidable to their neighbors.”” The learned Huet wrote these 
lines. The genius of Peter the Great appesred in the political 
horizon. Russia, now transformed, began to count among the 
great nations of Europe. Peter fully comprehended to what a 
point of prosperity Russia could be raised by Commerce, and see- 
ing at one glance the Ladoga, Onega, Uman, and White lakes, 
and the principal tributaries ef the great rivers, be had the idea of 
uniting them ~ canals. His suecessors continued this gigantic 
work, and Russia has the most extensive system of canalization in 
all Europe. 

The object of Peter the Great was to found the power of Russia 
on her commercial greatness. Such has been and such still is that 
of his successors. We will follow them in the development of this 
great enterprise, attaching ourselves especially to the facts con- 
nected with the Black Sea, the real key of the arch of the policy 
of the Czars. We will notice at the same time their efforts to get 

ossession of the shores of the Caspian, which, with the Ara] and 
its tributaries, is indissolubly connected with their cowmercial 
system. 

Peter occupied the culminating point of intelligence and genius 
in his country ; but we must not suppose no one before him had 
sought to make use of the admirable position of Russia for Com- 
merce. We have seen that the Arabs in the ninth and tenth cen- 
turies of our era, traversed the whole extent of Russia, to trans- 
port the precious merchandise of India, China, and central and 
southern Asia, to the shores of the Baltic. Europe did not lose 
the recollection of this, and when the new route to the Indies by 
the way of the Cape of Good Hope, was discovered by the Portu- 
guese, several commercial nations proposed to Russia to renew the 
Commerce of the Black Sea by warning the productions of the East 
by that route. But Russia was not strong enough, or sufliciently 
advanced in civilization, to put such a project in execution. 

This attempt was aaaak by an English company, who, under 
the title of company of merchants for the discovery of new coun- 
tries, under a treaty signed between Queen Mary and Ivan IV., 
1555, obtained permission to navigate the Caspian; but the only 
useful results of this enterprise were the exploring voyages of two 
of the agents of this company, who gave to geographers more pos- 
itive ideas with regard to the basin of the Caspian and the Aral. 

Frederick, Duke of Holstein, 1633, sent a legation to Ispahan. 
The famous geographer, Ulearius, accompanied this legation. The 
object of this was to induce the Shah of Persia to direct towards 
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the North the productions of the labor and soil of Asia; but it was 
without success. Inhis turn, the king of Sweden sent an ambas- 
sador to the king of Persia, who was also unsuccessful. 

These overtures of these different governments at last excited 
the attention of the Russian government, and Alexis Michlailov- 
itch, appreciating the commercial importance of the Caspian, 
founied Astrakan, destined to become the depot of the Commerce 
of Persia with Russia. Such was the situation of Russia when 
Peter the Great found himself master of the empire of Russia, 
thirteen years only after the death of Alexis. Peter comprehend- 
ing at a glance all the commercial advantages which his immense 
empire contained, and enlightened by all the events we have spoken 
of, resolved to enrich his people by Commerce. He knew that the 
Black Sea had been for a long time the center of the greatest and 
richest Commerce that had ever existed; and, accustomed to great 
enterprises, he resolved to restore its Commerce. There is a chart 
preserved at St. Petersburg, on which he had traced the plan of @ 
canal which would unite the Black with the Caspian seas. It would 
be necessary to conquer Turkey to realize this project. Peter had 
this magnificent dream. The Ottoman empire had begun to de- 
cline. The Christian subjects of the Porte were disposed to revolt. 

It was thought in Europe, that the conqueror of Charles XII. 
would easily overturn the Crescent. The time seemed to have ar- 
rived for him to raise himself on the ruins of the Turks. Peter, 
profiting by these circumstances, began to discipline his troops, in 
order, if possible, to rule over the Black Sea. 

In 1695, Russia had not a single seaport. Peter declared war 
ees the Porte, and sent two small vessels into the Sea of Azoff. 

¢ had in his employ sailors, engineers, ond artillery men, from 
Germany and Holland. He took Azoff, and entered into Moscow 
in triumph. Then appeared the first medal that was struck in 
Russia. On one side was inscribed ‘*Peter I., Emperor of Russia, 
always august;”’ on the other, ‘‘Conqueror by fire and water.” 
This was taking the position of a Roman emperor. Peter then set 
about creating a fleet with which he could attack the Turks in the 
Black Sea. He began by exacting a contribution from the Bay- 
ards, the merchants, and the Russian clergy. To realize with more 
certainty his project, he resolved to learn himself the art of navai 
construction. He came to Europe, and worked in the workshops 
of Saardam like a common carpenter. On his return to Russia, 
wishing for a port in the Baltic, he founded St. Petersburg. 

The battle of Pultowa delivered him from the rivalry of Charles 
XII. In 1711 he attacked Turkey resolutely, but vanquished on 
the Pruth, he was obliged to sign the treaty of Zolkson, by which 
he was compelled to return Azoff to the Turks, and demolish the 
forts on the Sea of Azoff. The Czar did not fulfill the condition 
of the treaty until two years afterwards, when Great Britain and 
Holland obliged him by threats to accomplish his engagements. 
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This check in the Black Sea did not make him renounce his pro- 
jects, for his iron will only became the stronger from being oppos- 
ed. He desired to extend his power from India to the Caucasus, 
Repelled in the West, he turned towards the East. In 1719, he 
got possession, by treachery, of a territory dependent on Khiva, 
south of the Aral. A general massacre of his troops by the in- 
habitants caused him to lose his conquest. 

In 1718, he concluded a treaty with Shah Hurrein, in virtue of 
which all the silk exported from Persia should be directed towards 
Rassia. Persia was at that time fallen into a state of anarchy and 
weakness which singularly favored the ambitious views of the Czar, 
The Turks had seized al! the western provinces from the Caucasus 
to the mouth of the Tigris and Euphrates. Peter resolved to imi- 
tate them, and to make himself master of the countries around the 
Caspian. The Shah, hardly pressed by the revolted Affghans, de- 
cided to ask assistance from Russia. The Czar marched at the 
head of 22,000 men in 1722, took Dedent, and occupied the pro- 
vinces in Persia which produced the most silk. He laid siege to 
Bakou, and returned to Moscow to receive the honors of triumph. 
Hurrein was made prisoner by the Affghans, and his son Tamasp 
proclaimed Shah, sent an ambassador to Russia who concluded a 
treaty with the Czar, by which Russia was put in possession of the 
| sam of Magenderand and Asterbad, situated south of the 

aspian, on condition that Peter should send an army to fight the 
Affghans. 


The young Shah, enlightened with regard to the Russian policy 
and disapproving the dismemberment of his empire, directed a part 
of his army against the Russians; but Peter obstinately insisted 
upon the valicity of the treaty, and wanted to regulate by it the 
frontiers of Persia, Russia and Turkey. Things were at this point 
when death surprised him in 1725. 

Faithful to the policy of Peter, Catherine looked upon the dis- 
pone territory as belonging to Russia; but at last Russia was cb- 

iged to yield, and Anne Ivanovee abandoned the territory to Na- 
dir Shah, who had become so powerful that the Czarina thought 
best to keep on friendly terms with him. 

Her successor, Ivan Il., did not reign, he only passed by the 
throne. His daughter, Elizabeth Gehonnee, was too much occu- 
~ in the West to follow out the designs of her father in the East. 

ut she did not lose sight of them; and seeing herself in the im- 
pe of renewing commercial relations which would enrich 

ssia with Asiatic productions, she gave the enterprise into the 
hands of an English company, which she loaded with favors. The 
English did not show any gratitude; one of the chiefs passed over 
to the service of Nadir Shah, and organized for him a fleet in the 
Caspian far superior to that of Russia. Ina word, this power re- 
mained stationary thirty-seven years on the side of Asia. 
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We must come to the reign of Catherine II., 1763, to see the 
policy of Peter the Great revived and fearfully extended. Catherine 
acted, intrigued, struggled, and combatted on all her frontiers at 
once. She did not conceal her designs, but declared loudly her 
intention to destroy the Ottoman empire, and re-establish that of 
the East in favor of her grandson, whom she named Constantine 
for that reason. In 1768 Turkey, alarmed by the ascendancy of 
Russia in Poland, demanded the evacuation of that country by 
Catherine, and on her refusal, declared war against her. The em- 
press was prepared for it; her fleet—commanded by Elphinstone, 
an Englishman—crushed the Turkish fleet in the Bay of Tcherme. 
The conqueror wished to profit by his triumph and force the strait 
of the Dardanelles, and bombard Constantinople, as he had prom- 
ised to Catherine. The success was not doubtful ; but Alexis Or- 
loff, chiet of the expedition, jealous of E!phinstone, would not con- 
sent. The Russian squadrons had at the same time stirred up 
Greece, Syria and Egypt; for Catherine wished to ruin Turkey on 
all sides at once; and the army of the Sultan experienced constant 
defeat. This war, so fatal to Turkey, was concluded by the treat 
of 1774, which gave to Russia the free navigation of the Blac 
Sea, that even of the Dardanelles, where, however, she could only 
have one vessel of war, beside Azoff, Toganrog, Kerch, Kinburn, 
the Kouban—al! the country situated near the Don and the Bog, 
and a considerable idemnity for the expenses of the war. Cathe- 
rine made the Porte also acknowledge the independence of the 
Crimea. She thus deprived the Turks of the powerful reinforce- 
ments they drew from this country; moreover, in case of necessity, 
she could invade the peninsula, and the Sultan could not place any 
obstacle to her intentions. 


It is thus Russia continues to act at the present day. To reign 
supreme in the Black Sea and the Caspian, it was necessary to 
occupy the vast countries extending from the Don to Persia and 
Armenia. The power of Catherine was acknowledged by the tribes 
of Kouban Fenck, the two Kabardies, and those north of the Cau- 
casus. 


The Caucasians still remained to be conquered. This was not 
to be done by force. She laid a train which would make a future 
conquest easy. She persuaded the petty princes of the country to 
accept her protection, not forgetting to sow dissensions among them. 
She used the same policy towards Persia, and prepared to put the 
projects of Peter the Great, witn regard to the provinces west of 
the Caspian, in execution, and kept in this sea a fleet to which 
orders were given to burn all the Persian ships, even the timber 
for building them, so jealous was Catherine of rivalry in the do- 
minion of this sea. While establishing this policy for the middle 
of her empire, she had accomplished the first dismemberment of 
Poland in concert with Prussia and Austria. This first attempt 
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scarcely excited any interest in Europe, and Catherine, rendered 
stronger by their inertness, meditated vast projects. 

She determined to replace the Cross on the dome of St. Sophia. 
She had nothing to fear from Prussia, and had persuaded Austria 
to accept some fragments of the magnificent spoils which she had 
in view. Sweden had consented to sign the treaty of neutrality in 
case of war between the Porte and Russia. Catherine believed her- 
self at the point of realizing the great dream of Russia. But it 
was necessary before commencing an open attack on Turkey, to 
get possession of the Crimea. To accomplish this, nothing more 
was necessary than a ruse of diplomacy, which Catherine under. 
stood marvelously well. The Khan Dewlet Gherai was entire] 
devoted to Turkey. A sedition, adroitly fomented and conducted, 
drove him from his country, and Sans Gherai, raised to his throne 
by the Russian influence, naturally placed himself under the pro- 
tection of the Czarina. 

Soon after, new troubles arose in the Crimea, and Catherine 
sent an army of 60,000 men to the assistance of the Khan. The 
Russian army took possession of the whole Crimea and the for- 
tresses. There was nothing more to be done but to force Sans 
Gherai to abdicate in favor of Catherine (1783), who settled on 
him a pension of 300,000 roubles, which they soon ceased to pay. 
The Czarina bestowed the honors of triumph on her commander, 
Potemkin, who caused to be inscribed on a guideboard at Cherson 
these words which contained the whole policy of Russia: ‘*The road 
to Byzantium.” 

The same year, 1783, Heradius, Prine of Georgia—although 
this province belonged to Persia—acknowledged himself the vassal 
of Russia, who engaged to maintain him in the possession of his 
States and all the territories which he might acquire at a later 

etiod. Soloman, Prince of Iremelia, soon followed his example. 

urkey becoming, with reason, anxious, prepared for war; but too 
feeble to measure her strength with Knssia, accepted the mediation 
of France, and concluded the treaty of Constantinople with Cath- 
arine, 1784, which assured the possession of the Crimea to Russia, 
also the Island of Taman, and the greater part of Kouban. 

In 1787, the Porte learned that treaties were no barriers to the 
ambition of Russia; she declared war against this power, whose 
destruction appeared to be seriously threatened. Catharine had 
secret conferences with Joseph, Emperor of Austria; and, notwith- 
standing all the precautions for secrecy, the subject in question 
was nothing less than the expulsion of the Turks from Europe, and 
the raising upon the ruins of a Greek empire in favor of the Grand 
Duke Constantine. Russia at the same time sowed sedition in 
Moldavia and Wallachia; she excited a revelt inGreece, and treated 
secretly with the Mamalukes of Ezypt. The Turks commenced 
hostilities ; the fortune of war was in favor of the Russians, who 
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were electrified by religious fanaticism, and proud of being the 
heroes of a holy war and a new crusade. 

Catherine offered the possession of Egypt to France as the price 
of her co-operation. During these negociations, the Russians con- 
tinued their victorious march. Potemkin took possession of Oj- 
chakoo, at the mouth of the Dnieper, a place of great importance, 
and razed it after a horrible massacre, which cost the lives of 25,- 
000 persons, 1788. The Sultan Abdoul Hamid died four months 
after, and was succeeded by Selim III., who continued the war 
with more firmness than success. The Russians went on, always 
triumphant. 

In 1790, Suvarrow took Ismail, on the Danube, after an cbsti- 
nate resistance, and massacred without pity. Out of a garrison 
of 40,000 Mussulmen, scarcely a man escaped to carry the news 
of this great disaster to Constantinople. Such great success made 
Europe tremble. Sweden declared war against Catherine; Prussia 
put an army into the field; and England, beginning to understand 
more clearly the policy of Russia, equipped a powerful fleet des- 
tined for the Baltic. 

‘‘Since your government seems to wish to drive me from St. 
Petersburg,” said Catherine haughtily to the English ambassador, 
“T hope at least they will allow me to retire to Constantinople.” 
The Russian army at that "moment marched upon Constantinople. 

But the attitude of Europe frightened the Czarina, even Austria 
abandoned her. She arrested the march of her troops, and signed 
the treaty of Jassy, 1792, with Turkey, which cost this power all 
the country between the Bog and the Dniester ; this last river was 
to form the boundary of the two empires. The Porte also acknowl- 
edged the sovereignty of Russia over Georgia and the neighboring 
cantons, and confirmed her ancient privileges in the principalities 
of Moldavia and Wallachia. To immortalize her triumph, Cath- 
erine founded Odessa, which has since become a city of great im- 
portance. She died four years after, equally great and powerful 
as Semiramis and Margaret of Waldemere. Catherine had di- 
rected, towards the endof her reign, a successful expedition against 
the Persians, who had taken a part of Georgia, where her vassal 
Heraclius reigned; but death surprised her in the midst of her vast 
projects. 

Paul I. succeeded Catherine. This prince reca!led the Russian 
army, and by an inexplicable caprice ordered the evacuation of all 
the places his mother had conquered. However, in 1800 he pub- 
lished a ukase, confirmed the following year by Alexander, by 
which Georgia was definitely incorporated with Russia. 

At this time a fearful struggle held the world in suspense. Eu- 
rope entire was leagued against France. Russia found herself al- 
most at the head of this confederacy of nations. It would be sup- 

osed that this would have arrested her projects of aggrandisement; 
ut Alexander sent troops into Caucasia, and continued his con- 
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quests. In 1805 one of his generals took a Persian provinee, al- 
though the Russians had been at peace seven years with Persia, 
The Shah, not able to resist the Russians, implored the assistance 
of Napoleon, whose glory filled the world. In 1805 a French am. 
heeion was ‘sent into Persia (M. Jaubet,) to inquire into the 
situation of the country: and the Persian gevernment charged Mir- 
za-Reza with an embassy to Napoleon, whom he accompanied to 
Tilsit, in 1087. Napoleon thought of nothing less than the de- 
struction of England at that time, as Russia did that of the Porte; 
he comprehended the assistance he could receive from Persia, in 
case he concluded to take the Indies from the English. He con- 
cluded a treaty with the ambassador of the Shah, and sent General 
Gardanne to introduce European discipline into the Persian army, 

England was much moved by this intelligence; and the Governor 
of the Indies sent an ambassador immediately to the Shah to coun- 
terbalance the influence of the French. It is since that time that 
Persia, the western barrier of the Indies, acts in concert with Eu- 
rope, and has become the political battle-field of the cabinets of 
St. James and St. Petersburg. The treaty of Tilsit astonished 
Europe ; the alliance of Alexander and Napoleon appeared an in- 
dissoluble problem. 

But were not the two emperors united on the same idea? Could 
the gigantic commercial plan of Russia be accomplished so long as 
the English were masters of India? The project of Napoleon for 
the invasion of England—had it not preoccupied Catherine II. in 
the last years of her reign? The annihilation of the Commerce of 
Great Britain—would it not profit Russia as much as France? 
Napoleon needed the assistance of Russia to crush his enemy. We 
therefore see him giving up Poland, the ancient ally of France, 
for the alliance with Russia. Alexander had recommenced the war 
against Turkey; but Napoleon took the Porte under his protection 
and stipulated for the immediate evacuation of the Danubian prin- 
cipalities. Napoleon would not, at any price, abandon Constan- 
tinople to Russia, not even for the consideration of receiving as in- 
demnification Syria, Egypt, and the Turkish islands in the Medi- 
terranean. The peace which the treaty of Tilsit had procured for 
Turkey was of short duration. 

Alexander recommenced the war, was victorious, and offered 

ce on condition that Turkey should yield to him Wallachia, 

oldavia, avd Bessarabia. The Divan refused, and hostilities 
were ahant i tecommence, when Napoleon prepared to carry war 
into the heart of Russia, and Alexander, on the eve of taking the 
Danubian principalities, was constrained to terminate the campai 

By the treaty of Bucharest, 1812, Alexander evacuated Walla- 
chia, Moldavia and Bessarabia, which carried the Russian frontiers 
to the Dnieper and the Pruth. Russia became mistress of the 
mouth of the Danube which she had so ardently desired. She en- 
gaged to restore several strong places on the Black Sea to Turkey, 
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but she did not fulfill her engagement. Russia had continued to 
gain on the territory of Persia, and had in reality extended her 
empire south of the Caucasus; her frontiers extended on the shores 
of the Caspian as far as Ghilau; all the basin of the Kur or Cyrus 

belonged to her. It required but a step to reach Armenia, and 
she stayed under arms on the limits of Persia and Turkey in Asia. 
The French empire fell with an astounding crash. The powers 
leagued against Napoleon concluded the treaty of Vienna, which 
had the pretension of setting upon a solid basis the interests of the 
different nations of Europe. Amid all the concessions and resti- 
tutions made by the contracting parties, Russia alone preserved all 
her conquests. She was ambitious of making new ones, and not 
being able to take by a single blow, she sought to enfeeble them 
by successive dismemberments. The Ottoman empire, composed 
in part of a Christian population, offered a great field for intrig- 
ues. The Danubian principalities were always kept in a state of 
agitation, and since the time of Catherine Il. there had been a 
constant attemptto reanimate the spirit of nationality of the Greeks 
and excite a war of independence in the Hellenic peninsula. It was 
she who gave the impulsion to the great insurrectional movement 
of 1821, which resulted in the creation of a new State in Europe. 

She first offered an army of Cossacks to the Sultan to quell the 
revolt. The Divan had the good sense to refuse to accept it. Rus- 
sia insisted, claiming the right to interfere between the Sultan and 
his Christian subjects. The Congress of Verona, in 1822, de- 
cided otherwise. The Greek insurrection soon excited the most 
lively sympathy in Europe. Russia then espoused the px cd side 
of the question, and wished to become the liberator and protectress 
of the Greeks. England and France did not fall into this snare, 
but they forced the Czar Nicholas to sign a protocol, by which the 
three powers mutually engaged not to take up an armed interven- 
tion in the struggle between the Greeks and the Ottoman empire. 
While the attention of Europe was fixed upon Greece, Russia sought 
anew quarrel with Persia; war was declared, and lasted during 
the autumn of 1827, and always to the disadvantage of Persia. In 
the winter of 1828 the Czar dictated the treaty of Turkomanlchai, 
which gave the Araxus for the boundary of Russia, and thus de- 
tached several rich provinces from Persia. Besides, Persia en- 
gaged to payan enormous sum to idemnify Russia for the expenses 
of the war. 

_ Public opinion had foreed Europe to abandon its neutrality, and 

sign a treaty in 1827, by which France, England, and Russia en- 
gaged to settle by arms, if necessary, the differences between 
Greece and the Ottoman Porte. 

The Sultan granted the Greeks the privilege of governing them- 
selves on condition of their paying him an annual tribute. Nich- 
olas determined to make war again on the Ottoman Porte. Hos- 
tilities were commenced in 182%, and continued the greater part of 
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the year following. Never was a war more disastrous for the Porte. 
The Russians advanced to Adrianople on one side, and to Ezeroom 
on the other; Constantinople was threatened, and the Ottoman 
empire was on the brink of ruin. But the European powers again 
arrested the progress of Russia; the war terminated by the treaty 
of Adrianople, which gave many privileges to Russia, and an in- 
demnity for the expenses of the war—more than one hundred and 
ten millions of francs. 

The treaty of Adrianople was hardly concluded, when Nicholas, 
resuming the project of Peter the Great, decided the Persian gov- 
ernment should join with him in the conquest of the Khanal of 
Kkiree. The Russian troops were assembled for this expedition, 
when the insurrection in Poland obliged them to be sent in another 
direction. Catherine II. had endeavored to withdraw Egypt and 
Syria from the dominion of the Sultan. Russia had, without 
doubt, forgotten this intention of the empress. When a soldier of 
fortune, with no other resources than his genius, gained such great 
power that he dared to dictate to the Porte, to whom he was only 
@ vassal, the Sultan had promised Mehemet Ali to give him the 

session of Syria as the price of his services in the war in the 

orea. Besides always asking, without obtaining the fulfillment 
of this promise, Mehemet invaded Syria; his son, Lorabim Pacha, 
advanced victoriously to the center of Asia Minor. The cabinet 
of St. Petersburg offered her services to the affrighted Sultan; but 
he preferred addressing himself to France and England; but not 
obtaining their assistance, was ~— to accept that of the Czar. 
The Russian fleet appeared in the Bosphorus, and no longer fear- 
ing to see Constantinople fall into the hands of the Egyptians, re- 
mained quict. 

At bottom quite glad of the success of Ibrahim, the Czar made 
his own terms with the Sultan, and left to the other powers the 
care of imposing conditions on the victorious Egyptians. The Ozar 
obtained almost a protectorate over Turkey ; beside, the Czar had 
the right to exact of the Sultan to exclude from the Dardanelles 
and the Bosphorus all the vessels of war belonging to foreign na- 
tions, the~moment Russia should be at war wich any maritime 
power, whilo Turkey was forced to receive the Russian fleets with- 
out any obstacle. But the other powers opposed this treaty, and 
Russia was obliged to yield her pretensions on this point. Nicholas 
also failed in his attempt to gain the Caucasian provinces. 

This is what Russia has done since the time of Peter the Great 
for the accomplishment of the most gigantic commercial project 
that a nation has ever dreamed of. Her success has been equal to 
her ambition; for in half a century, since 1772, she had added, 
either in Europe or in Asia, immense territories of five or six times 
the extent of the whole of France. 

Before concluding, we will take a hasty view of the commercial 
relations of Russia with the different countries of Asia, and of the 
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routes by which she purposes to bring this pro ligious commerce to 
the Black Sea. The Czars have neglected no means to create 
commercial relations between their States ani China. The first 
Russian embassy was sent to China in 1656. It was organized by 
the Governor of Toboisk, and only served to make knowa the itin- 
erancy to be followed. Very soon, the Russians an! Bucharians 
formed associations to develop the commerce of the Celestial em- 
pire; and in 1670 a great caravan left Tobolsk for Pekin, and ar- 
rived there without difficuljy. This expedition was very lucrative, 
opened entirely the road to China; and the caravans succeeded each 
other from that time with regularity. But in 1684 a quarrel arose 
between the Russians and Chinese, which was followed by hostil- 
ities which interrupted their commercial transactions. Peace was 
established in 1691. Peter the Great obtained permission to send 
a caravan which should not exceed 200 men every year to Pekin. 
During twenty years the caravans realized great profits ; but the 
Russians committed excesses which made the government anxious, 
and they forbade their entrance into Pekin. In 1719, the Czar 
soon repaired the injury, and the caravans again took the route of 
the capital, until new disorders committed by the Russians caused 
them to be forbidden entrance into the Celestial empire, 1792. The 
commercial transactions between China and Russia had acquired 
too great importance to allow them to be interrupted. A treaty, 
signed in 1787, between the two governments fixed upon a place 
upon the frontiers where the merchants should transact their ex- 
changes. They chose Kiatka, on the Russian frontiers, and Zou- 
coulkai, on the Chinese frontiers; and it is there at this day that all 
the commercial operations take place. The Russian ambassador 
even obtained permission to send royal caravans to Pekin. But 
the Russians did not show themselves to be wiser than in former 
times, and the angry Chinese caused the guilty ones to perish; the 
Russian government dared only to show its dissatisfaction. 

In 1770, 300,000 Kalmucks, dissatisfied with the Russian gev- 
ernment, left the shores of the Volga, where they were established, 
and traversing the desert, demanded an asylum from the Chinese 
emperor Kiaw-Loung, who received them with cordiality. Cathe- 
rine II., who reigned then in Russia, protested energetically against 
this. But the emperor paid no attention to this, and received 
other Kalmucks who soon after abandoned the Russian territory, 
and refused entirely to allow the roya! caravans to come to Pekin; 
but commerce went on without interruption on the frontiers.. The 
Russian caravans carry the furs of foxes, beavers, castors, of Kamk- 
schatka and of America, coral, clocks linens, woolen cloths, wool, 
leather, looking-glasses, glass, &c.;/and give them to the Chinese 
in exchange for silk, precious stones, tea, cotton, rice, porcelain, 
rhubarb, gauzo-crape, mourning-grape, musk, anniseed, silks with 
threads of old, velvets, tobacco, sugar-candy, preserved ginger, 
pipes, combs, dolls made of silk and of porcelain. 
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In the time of Catherine this business was valued at 20,000,000 
of francs, equally divided between the Russians and Chinese. The 
business has constantly pro ever since, and in 1850 the 
Russians exported to China 28,000,000 francs’ worth of merchan- 
dise. The caravans of Kiatka have not alone the privilege of the 
commerce between China and Russia; the independent Tartars 

to Oremberg and Troizkai the provisions which they purchase 
in India and China. A part of this merchandise, and of that 
brought by other caravans from Thibet, from India, from Khiva, 
from Bokhara, from all central Asie, from Persia, from Georgia, 
from Armenia—arrive at the great fair at Nijnei-Novgorod, at the 
confluence of the Volga and the Oka, where, itis said, 600,000 mer- 
chants assemble. To give an idea of the importance of the commerce of 
Russia with the different countries of Asia, it is sufficient to say 
that she imports by the Caspian 8,000,000 francs’ worth of mer- 
chandise, to which must be added about 10,000,000, to represent 
the productions which she receives by land from the Turkish and 
Persian provinces. She buys 116,000,000 francs’ worth of Chi- 
nese productions, and brings from Bokhara and Tartary 76,000,- 
000. Her exports by land to Asia amount to 170,000,000 of 
francs. 

It would be easy for Russia to bring all this commerce to the 
Black Sea, without doing any prejudice to her provinces in the 
north of Europe. She is doing everything for the accomplishment 
of this result, and nature has traced the route by which this im- 
mense commerce would easily flow into the Euxine. The most 
considerable rivers in Russia—the Dnieper, the Dniester, and the 
Don—empty into this sea; and with them, all the agricultural and 
manufacturing riches of Russia would descend into the Euxine, 
attracted there by the merchant vessels of the maritime nations of 
southern Europe, of western Asia, and of the north of Africa. In 
order to prevent any obstacle to this powerful current of commerze, 
which would bring to the south the productions of the northeast of 
Europe, the rivers just mentioned were connected with the Baltic 
and the White Sea by means of a vast system of canalization, con- 
ceived and commenced by the genius of Peter the Great. 

The Danube alone could bring into the Russian ports of the 
Black Sea the commerce of a large part of western Europe; for the 
Danube, united to the Rhine by the canal Louis, which puts it in 
direct communication with France, Belgium and Holland, offers to 
commerce the most direct line of communication between Europe 
and Asia. The Caspian is connected with the Northern Sea by 
means of an immensely important canal, which joins the Volga to 
the Msta, a tributary of the Volchov, which falls into the Lake of 
Ladoga. This lake communicates with the Baltic, (Gulf of Fin- 
land ;) the Volga itself is connected with the Lake of Ladoga b 
the Canal of Tchkvin; and the canals of Koubensk and of the nor 
unite the Caspian with the White Sea. 
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However great the importance of this network of canals in Rus- 
sia in Europe, still they do not suffice to carry out but a part of 
the commercial projects of Peter the Great. It was still necess 
to bring Eastern Asia and the Black Sea into communication wi 
the Caspian Sea. Peter, as we have already seen, had traced on 
a map the plan of a canal between these two seas; this was no more 
than the renewal of the proiect of Selencus, of which we have 
spoken in its place. Ata later period he decided to join these 
seas by means of a canal between Clavlia, a tributary of the Don, 
and the Kamychenka, a tributary of the Volga—an enterprise 
which had been attempted by the Venetians and the Tartars of the 
Crimea. 

There were great difficulties to overcome before completing this 
canal, for the Don is higher than the Volga. But Peter undertook 
to overcome them, and employed an English engicer named Perry, 
who, after three years’ labor, was obliged to abandon it to com- 
plete fortifications of immediate necessity. Catherine II. caused 
the enterprise to be carried on for two years ; but the Ravine of 
Peter the Great, as it is called, is still unfinished. 

Now, it is probable a railroad will take the place of a canal. 
The Black Sea has already become almost a Russian lake. The 
Caspian belongs to the Czar, for Persia nas lost the right to keep 
an armed force there, and her communication with the Black Sea 
becomes at once of the greatest importance to Russia. _ Besides, 
the Caspian receives the Volga, that immense stream which tray- 
erses all southern and eastern Russia, which, by the aid of the Ka- 
ma—one of its tributaries—is connected with the Ural Mountains, 
so rich in mines of gold, platina, iron, and copper ; also the rich 
productions of all eastern and central Asia, of Persia, of Armenia 
and the neighboring countries, flow into the Caspian by diflerent 
routes. Now, to carry out the commercial views of Russia, it re- 
mains to put the Caspian in direct communication with all central 
Asia as far as India and China. Nature had primitively estab- 
hshed this immense line of communication, by making but one 
great internal sea of the Aral and Caspian. Ever since the epoch 
of the separation of these two seas by the vast steppes of Man- 
quischlaks, a communication still existed, if it is true that as late 
as the tenthor eleventh century of our era the ancient Oxus (Amou 
Daria) emptied into the Caspian, placing her in direct commuica- 
tion with the southwest frontiers of China and the north of India; 
but in the present day this river empties into the Aral, but still 
could, by its numerous tributaries and by caravans, easily brin 
the productions of Chinese Tartary, of ‘Thibet, of Cashmere, an 
of India, by Khiva, to the Aral, which receives the Scria Daria, 
(Jaxade,) which is the route of an active commerce, and the best 
communication with the table-lands of China, Turkistan, southern 
Russia, and the Black Sea. 
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From the preceding, it is easy to understand the efforts made b 
Russia to get possession of Khiva, which is at the head of the 
Amou Scria (Oxus.) Once mistress of this place, Bokhara would 
soon see her at her gates, and Khokanee, which is near, would be- 
come her prey. Then she would at pleasure direct the caravans 
of China, of Thibet, and of India. After that it would be easy to 
create 4 communication between the Caspian and the Aral, and 
the Black Sea would be connected with the extreme east. Inde- 
pendently of the facilities of communication by water just mention- 
ed, a prodigious quantity of merchandise would come by caravans 
from the east to the Black Sea. 

In two hundred days, the caravans can make the journey from 
Chin-Si, on the western frontiers of China, to the eastern shores 
of the Caspian. From there the numerous steamers can easily 
transport the merchandise to Astrakan. A large part of the com- 
merce of western Persia, of Armenia, of Mesopotamia, and other 
countries bordering on the Tigris and the Euphrates, on the north- 
east of Asia Minor, goes to the Black Sea, and Trebizond is its 

rincipal depot. Now, Trebizond is within a few leagues of the 
Muscorite frontiers. Russia is preparing to extend herself on the 
south. She already covets Kurdistan and Armenia, would like 
the possession of the Tigris and the ¥ wre 80 important to her 
commercial interests; and in 1829, during the war against the 
Turks, Gen. Paskiewitch, who was at Ezeroom, had the intention 
for 2 moment of taking possession of Bagdad, rendered an im- 
portant city by its commerce with Egypt, Arabia, India, Turkis- 
tan, and Persia, and depot of the merchandise from the East, 
which is directed to Syria, Asia Minor, Trebizond, and Constan- 
tinople. 

Russia, in order to firmly establish her commercial power, tries, 
like an immense polypus, to stretch her thousand arms over the 
easternworld. At the same time she attempts to naturalize in her 
provinces all the industrial arts of the west, and has made a real 
progress, which is easy to be proved, and of which Europe makes 
too little account. The Czars, in their haughty pride, do not wish 
to be obliged to have to ask anything from the rest of the world, 
and profiting by the different climates united in their vast empire, 
endeavor to cultivate the productions of every clime. They have 
no colonies for the production of sugar; but the provinces of Orel 
and of Sacalof are covered with immense plantations of beets, from 
which sugar is manufactured. Their southern provinces furnish 
wheat for part of the west; in 1850 the exportation was enormous. 
The northern provinces produce prodigious quantities of flax and 
of hemp. Cotton is cultivated in Georgia and the country taken 
from Persia; since 1845 indigo has been introduced into the Cau- 
casian provinces ; merino sheep by hundreds of thousands are all 
around Moscow, towards the Baltic, and on the shores of the Black 
Sea—they prosper everywhere, and produce abundantly. Silk is 
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produced in the southern pm a and in 1833 the emperor Nich- 
olas caused 4,000,000 of shoots of the mulberry-tree to be plant- 
ed. The gold mines of Asiatic Russia are very productive, and 
furnish annually 100,000,000 of francs to the treasury. Finally, 
the Czars wished to have their wine independently of France, and 
the Crimea is covered with vineyards. 

We look with astonishment, and almost with fear, at the rapid 
and powerful development of Russian activity; for the genius which 
has given and still gives impulsion to this great movement of Ori- 
ental Slavism is not the friend of liberal institutions, or the ten- 
dency of the _—_ towards political and religious emancipation. 
Any nation whatever that rises, marches onward in grandeur and 

rosperity, has a claim to our respect and to our sympathies ; but 
in Russia, it is not the people that rise—it is the aufocrat. 

Now, Great Britain incommodes and paralyzes the realization 
of the commercial plans of Russia. All the diplomacy of Europe 
cannot prevent this, for it a out of the necessity of expansion, 
which is the life of England. For Russia there is but one solution 
to this problem. England is one too many inthe world—she must 
be put down; and the Czars have declared a deadly war againts 
her. Till now it has been in secret; but now it is broken out, and 
has for its theater Persia, India and Constantinople. 

Indeed, on whichever side Russia turns, whatever may be the 
designs she meditates or the enterprise to be accomplished, she 
sees England instantly hurrying on from the West to dispute the 
prey with her. If the Czar brings the merchandise of Persia and 
Armenia into the Caspian, England glides into the port of Trebi- 
zond, gets a part of this merchandise, and sends into their country 
two millions sterling of the productions of her manufactures. to the 
prejudice of Russia. Does the Czar try to monopolize the com- 
merce of China, the English are there to dispute it with him; doeg 
he wish to make the precious merchandise of Thibet, Cashmere, 
Lahore, &c., pass by the western route, the English bring them by 
the way of southern India. 

Indeed, Russia finds herself frustrated by British activity even 
at her great fair of Nijnei- Novgorod, in the center of her European 
provinces. Merchants from all countries of Asia come by thou- 
sands to this celebrated fair, where they formerly supplied them- 
selves with goods manufactured in Russia; but latterly they only 
sell their own merchandise, without buying anything in return, be- 
cause they prefer, with good reason, those which England sends 
throughout all Asia, by India, Persia, and China. It can easily 
be understood that Russia should wish to get rid of this dangerous 
rivalry. 

It aia be a great error to suppose that a secret arrangement 
between St. Petersburg and England could take place, giving Con- 
stantinople to the Czar and Egypt to England. This would not 
be allowed by France, and is diametricaily opposite to the policy 
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which Russia has always followed ; for to favor the occupation of 
Egypt by England, would double her power in India, from which 
Russia wishes to drive her in order to substitute the Black Sea for 
the route to India by the Cape of Good Hope or by the Arabian 
Gulf. 

The English are aware of the denger which manaces them. They 
fear constantly to see the Russians extend their dominion over Per- 
sia, and take possession of Herat, which is the key of India. 

Napoleon, who had thought of driving the English from the 
shores of the Indus and the Ganges, thought the enterprise could 
easily be accomplished by Russia, and said to O’Meara, that the 
Czar could take this country from England in the first year she 
would be at open war with her. It can easily be understood how 

oignant the apprehension of such a catastrophe would be for Eng- 
ae . She counts 128 millions of inhabitants in her colonies and 
dependendies. India alone includes 125 millions of her subjects. 
How fatal to England, that has already such numerous dangers 
threatening her existence at home, would be the loss of this coun- 
try, so rich in its productions, and which offers her a market un- 
equaled in the world. But England has powerful means of resist+ 
ance; she can annihilate the fleets of the Czar, destroy his ports in 
the Black Sea and in the Baltic, and force him to an honorable 
peace. Besides, England is not alone; she is aided by the sword 
of France, who has an equal interest in preventing Russia from 
comirg into the Mediterranean. 

The Czar, if allowed to resuscitate the ancient commercial im- 
portance of the Black Sea, would create a menopoly for himself, 
which would weigh heavenly on the nations of Southern and West- 
ern Europe ; the custom-houses on the Bosphorus would naturally 

rotect Russian industry, by imposing heavy duties on the manu- 
 dowed of other countries. Asiatic productions would arrive in 
Europe subject to onerous duties, for the Russian government has 
always been remarkable for the exaggeration of its custom- house 
taxes. In 1844 the revenue from the customs formed almost a 
third of the receipts of the royal treasury. 

Europe, that has carried the devolopment of commerce and 
manufactures to such a high point, and has based them on the 
principle of the liberty of the seas, cannu: pose with too much 
energy the projects of Russia, which in advancing towards Constan- 
tinople, threatens alike her moral and material interests. 
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ArTIcLeE IV. 


Agricultural Resources of California.—Soils and Pro- 
ductions of Los Angeles. 





We are indebted to Dr. Trask, State Geologist of California, 
for a copy of his Report on the Geology of the Coast Mountains ; 
embracing their agricultural rescurces and mineral productions. 
Also portions of the middle and northern mining districts. In this 
as in the first report of Dr. Trask, which we noticed about a year 
ago, we recognize a happy application of science to practical ob- 
jects, which is calculated to make his labors of great value to the 
country at large as well as to his own State. We copy from this 
Report the following notice of the ‘‘Plains of Los Angeles,”’ which 
to our mind, are infinitely more attractive than all the gold west of 
the Rocky Mountains. 


SOILS AND PRODUCTIONS OF LOS ANGELES. 


The soil and productive capacity of these plains will now be con- 
sidered; for in these alone consist the present and prospective value 
of these lands. Referring back to the rocks composing the mount- 
ain chain, which forms the northern borders of these valleys, we 
can readily infer what would be the constituents and general fea- 
tures presented in the coverings of the plains. The dicsgram ex- 
hibits two distant terraces, the lower one occupying a little more 
than one-third of the transverse extent of the plain, the upper ter- 
race holding a much greater inclination from the borders towards 
the center, and the whole having an average grade of about 13 
feet per mile from datum to the level of the City. On examining 
the hills either at San Pedro or between the City and the mount- 
ains, we shall find most distinct outlines of other terraces rising 
above the levels of these plains, to the number of two or three, 
beyond which this characteristic is not clearly defined. 

These terraces play an important part in modifying the charac- 
ters of the soils upon the plains adjacent, and as a consequence 
affectthe productive capacities of the lands asfar as their direct in- 
fluence extends. A peculiar and striking feature found in the 
soils of these plains is, that even to the base of the mountains or 
their foot-hills the components of the earth are found as finel 
comminuted as at any point near the center, or upon the lower al- 
i bottom in the vicinity of the settlement known as Banning- 
Ville. 

Along the northern base of the low mountains of San Pedro the 
Same features occur, and as far toward either extremity of the 
plains as an opportunity offered for an examination, this peculiar- 
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ity presented itself. From the great preponderance of the primi- 
tive rocks (and those mostly granite, ) in the mountains, and from 
which the soils of these plains have been derived, we should a pri- 
ort have been led to suppose that a coarse, harsh and almost 
worthless range of country lying at their base would have been 
found, but quite the reverse of this is true, and a soil both soft 
and mellow covering these plains is found in its stead. It is very 
doubtful if a soil more fertile, and capable ~ greater production, 
is to be found anywhere along our Pacific coast south of the Isth- 
mus of Darien, independent of the influences of climate. The _ 
to which this soil extends below the surface ranges from 18 in 
to six feet—the average depth is about 3 feet; the color is usually 
of a dark grayish brown when dry, and on close examination it 
found to contain a great quantity of decomposed vegetable matter, 
consisting of the dead roots and stalks of its indigenous produc. 
tions. In many places it would remind a person of some of the 
rich moulds formed in small quantities in the ravines of hills pro- 
ducing luxuriant vegetation. On the lower bottoms this soil is 
mixed with a fine micaceous sand which renders those Cistricts 
highly fertile. It is upon these Jands that the major part of the 
extensive grape crops of this County are produced; and a mere in- 
spection of the ground alone, when free from moisture and uncon- 
nected with the crops it is capable of producing would be very apt 
to be considered unproductive and worthless. On these lower bot 
toms and beneath the soil there is found a bed of stiff blue clay; 
when the waters are turned off from this earth, and the sun is per- 
mitted to dry the surface, a white efflorescence is often observable 
over considerable areas. This efflorescence consists of the saltsof 
potash and soda, the nitrate of potash forming an important arti- 
cle in the crystalization. In other of these bottoms the prin- 
cipal salts thus found upon the surface are composed mostly of the 
carbonates of potash and soda, and much smaller proportions of 
nitre. It is a singular fact that on many of those lands covered 
by these salts in such quantities as to give the earth a white ap- 
me plants and vegetables requiring much nitrogen for their 
ealthy propagation are found to flourish far better than upon 
many other apparently more favorable portions of these valleys. 
The active fertilizing agents contained in the lands of these 
Jains have been derived from two sources ; first the alkaline salts 
From the decomposition of the primitive rocks, (the granite fur- 
nishing the soda and potash, from the segregation and subsequent 
destruction of the felspar contained in them;) secondly, the lime 
and nitrous constituents have been derived from the marine fossil- 
iferous rocks resting upon the former; with the destruction of mam- 
malia which were abundant in the earlier periods of the Miocene 
tertiary. The greatest proportion of the latter salts, however, 
were probably derived from the marine Mollusca which undoubtedly 
livedand diedkn the materials in which we now find them remaining im- 
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bedded, and as these remains constitate large beds of rocks at the 
resent time, we should find them fully adequate to produce the 
Prtilizing salts above mentiened. 

The great amount of vegetable matter intimately commingled 
with these salts and earths upon the surface of these plains, it will 
be seen would render this district of country capable of an abund- 
ant production, and whether applied to agriculture or horticulture, 
or to its present grazing uses, it will still be found capable of sup- 
plying even in its unimproved natural condition a sufficient suste- 
nance for ten times its present numbers of flocks and herds. A 
very small amount of artificial aid in the improvement of these 
plains would add greatly to the richness and expansion of the pas- 
ture grounds, and would prevent the present necessity for the wide 
roaming now so prevalent among the stock which is placed to graze 
in this broad unfenced surface of country. One example of the 
rare capacity of these soils is exhibited, both in the higher and 
lower plains of this and the adjoining counties, in the luxuriance 
of the growth of the native productions. Among the indigenous 
growths, is a plant known as the ‘Burr Clover,’’ which spreads 
over the valleys and up the sides of the hills; this plant produces 
4 great quantity of seeds in its small ‘*burrs,’? which, as the stalk 
dies, is distributed upon the ground at times covering it to the 
depth of a half inch. ( Allusion was made to this plant in my re- 
pert of last year when speaking of the productions of the Salinas 

alley.) The cattle and horses find ix this seed a nutritious food 
upon which they subsist during the dry season, and of which they 
seem to be remarkably fond, whilst their fine condition after living 
upon this alone, attests the cereal richness of its qualities. The 
traveler unacquainted with the ground over which he is passing 
would be both puzzled and surprised at the fine appearance which 
the herds present, especially when he is informed that the apparent 
desert upon which he sees them is all they have upon which to feed; 
for in passing over a district of country on which not a blude of 
grass or any other edible plant is visible for miles, and the surface 
of the ground has more the appearance of a burned prairie than 
any other, being of a dark ashy gray color, no stranger to the na- 
ture of our soils and seasons would for a moment suppose the land 
could be ever applied to any valuable use or cultivation. The color 
of the surface is that of the seed mentioned, which, as before stat- 
ed, covers the ground in great quantities. This fact alone would 
be a sufficient evidence of the fertility of these plains did no other 
exist to which we might refer, and it is to be much doubted if any 
other part of the world possesses a degree of fertility to that extent 
that the seeds of its indigenous productions alone scattered broad- 
cast upon the plains are capable of supplying with nutriment over 
100,000 kead of neat cattle and 20,000 head of horses, with suf- 
ficient to keep them in the best marketable condition for months 
Without resort to other subsistence. The stock of these plains at 
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the present time, is not over twenty-five per centum of that which 
they probably maintained some six or ten years since, and for 
which there was always an abundant supply. Those only who arg 
familiar with this part of the State can fully appreciate its produc. 
tive capacities, and they can be realized only by visiting and sub. 
gorsing iis natural resources to the strictest scrutiny; this done, and 

have no fears but the above remarks will be fully endorsed by all 
who make the investigation. 

The culture of grain upon these plains warrants the most san. 
guine anticipations, and so far as the experiment has been made, 
the yield has been largely above the average crops of the more 
northern districts, and should success attend the experiment of the 
introduction of water for irrigation, full thirty per cent. of these 
ate may be applied to the rearing of cereal crops, and leaves 
arge margin still for pasturage. 

The advantages of water near or on the surface in this section 
of country is manifested in the experimental crops of last year on 
the ‘‘Monte”’ a few miles east of the City. The corn crop of this 
locality, comprising about 1800 acres, was immense in its yield a 
in the size of its stalks; a large proportion of it was planted late 
in the season, but notwithstanding this, the ear was full-formed 
and well filled in the month of October, and the crop still in the 
silk. It was no uncommon circumstance to find six full ears on 
one stalk, and the number of four was much more frequent than 
any figure below it. I think that it may be safely estimated that 
the Monte lands will yield an average crop of sixty bushels to the 
acre. 

These facts are noticed more particularly as corroborative of 
what has been advanced respecting the fertility of this line of plains, 
and with evidences such as have been adduced on so grand a scale 
as a mere experiment, there seems but little room left to doubt the 
high qualities for production which these lands will exhibit, should 
oy be tilled with judicious management. 

Ve come now to the consideration of the exotic productions of 
this part of the State. The position of the mountain chains which 
separate this part of the State from the districts north of it, their 
trend and altitude are productive of far different climatal condi- 
tions from those noticable in any other portion of the — 
After passing Point Conception upon the coast, or crossing 
last ridge of the San Bernardino chain, in traveling from the north, 
the traveller is ushered into a widely different imate from any 
with which he has before become acquainted. The atmosphere is 
entirely divested of that harsh coldness which is found on the sea- 
board and to some distance in the interior, and at the same time 
ig unaccompanied with that scorching heat incident to the plains 
and valleys situated among or lying to the east of the ridges com- 
prising the coast mountains or their —_ and ranges. From these 
circumstances it will be seen thata different class of products would 
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naturally be found, and that exotics of a more southern nativity 
would flourish while their destruction would be almost certain be- 
yond this chain. First among the exotic growths of Los Angeles, 
is the sweet orange; this tree is found to flourish well without any 
artificial protection from the atmosphere, and attains the height of 
forty feet, and in some cases even more than this; its fruit is fully 

ual to any imported article which has yet arrived in this country, 
The tree prodaces bountifully, and is in fruit throughout the whole 
year. The fruit is generally large and plump, with the pulp well 
filled, there is not the slightest evidence of anything uncongenial 
connected with its appearance, it may be said truly to have become 
habituated to our climate, or to have found in it the kindred qual- 
ities of its own tropical native home. I have seen the young tree 
of two years from the seed producing full, well matured fruit. 
During the palmy days of the old Missions, they were in the habit 
of cultivating somewhat extensive groves of these trees, but since 
their decline, the trees and their culture have been neglected, and the 
groves in many instances cut down. It is a pleasing fact to know 
that the attention of American citizens resident in this portion of 
the State are turning their attention to the propagation of this de« 
licious fruit, and it will be but a very few years before our mar- 
kets will be supplied from domestic sources entirely. In the cities 
of Santa Barbara and Los Angeles and the adjacent Missions I 
have seen the orange tree forty years old, andin some fewinstances 
much older. 

The citron is also another fruit belonging to the same natural 
family, and was formerly cultivated to a considerable extent, and 
fourishes well at the present time. I have seen this fruit in the 
gardens of private residences growing to the size of six inches in 
length by three inches in diameter, its weight could not have been 
less than two pounds. 

The date tree, fig, pine, apricot, guava, pomegranate and kind- 
red fruits find a congenial climate, anda soil adapted to their suc- 
cessful cultivation, and are to be met with at several points in this 
section of the country.* No attempt, so far as I have been able 
to learn, has as yet been made to produce the pine-apple, although 
the climate and all other concomitant conditions of locality essen- 


* In a private letter from a friend residing in the City of Los Angeles, the 
writer says: *-T'he richness of the soil cannot be surpassed, the country is finely 
watered and possesses every facility for irrigating the land, which is ail import- 
wtinthis country. * * * The climate is equal to any in the world. I might 
say we have almost perpetual summer. There are two sgasogs—the wet and the 
iry-—dut it is always pleasant. Our winter is I:ke the Spring of the year; the 
grass is already [December 12] quite green, and there are many flowers bloom- 
ig inthe gardens. Everything flourishes Juxuriantly: many of the tropical plants 
and fruits grow finely here. As an instance, I will mention one of our own gar- 
dens, in which with ordinary culture the following fruits are produced im great 
abundance: the orange. fig, pomegranate, almond, quince, citron, lemon, plum, 
peach, apple, pear, cherry, epricot, olive and grape. These fruits all seem to 
thrive equally well in the same plaee.” 
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tial to its culture abound. Some experiments have been in the 
culture of tobacco, which have proved highly successful and satig. 
factory—the Cuban variety is found to flourish as well here as upon 
its native soil; the great consumption of this article in California 
will render its cultivation an object of some considerable import. 
ance, and asso little care and labor is necessary in rearing it here, 
it is more than probable that but a few years will elapse before it 
will find a place in our commercial tables, as an article of home 
production, and perhaps of exports. 

The climatal conditions of these plains, and the adaptability of 
their soils are such that we may reasonably expect, ere a few years 
shall pass, that cotton, coffee, tea, sugar and rice, the four latter 
articles particularly, will find a place in our catalogues of home 
productioas, and the only impediment that now stands in the way 
of their immediate production, is the high price of labor which is 
consequent upon the sparseness of Settlelles: The unoccupied 
or i unimproved lands extending from Point Aguilla to San 
Diego on the land of the coast, and into the interior for distances 
varying from twelve to fifty or sixty miles, and the extensive valley 
ranges beyond the first and eastern line of ridges of the San Ber- 
nardino mountains offer strong inducements to the immigrant and 
settler who may be seeking a permanent and agreeable home, and 
who wish to cultivate the soil asa means of livelyhood and source 
of profit. To such this district of the State furnishes an ample 
field foi his operations, and equally profitable with any other por- 
tion of our wide domain. 


An artificial supply of water being necessary to develop the agri- 
cultural and horticultural resources of this part of California, Dr. 
Trask seems to have paid special regard to the means by whichs 
supply of this element can be obtained in different parts of the 
State. Artesian wells, canals and tanks are looked to ag affording 
facilities of irrigaiion calculated to bring a large portion of the fer- 
tile valleys and plains into a profitable state of production. Upon 


this subject he says: 

We cannot judge of the value of a district of country by a su- 
perficial glance at its exterior features, and nothing but a search- 
ing and discriminating view of its hidden resources can give us an 
adequate idea of either its present worth or its prospective facilit- 
ies. This remark will apply with great force equally to the Plains 
of Los Angeles, the valley of the Sacramento and the lands bord- 
ering it, as well as to the broad district embraced in the valleys of 
the San Joaquin and Salinas Rivers, especially when we come t 
consider their agricultural fitness, or their application to any pas 
tural purposes. It is needless here to dilate upon the importance 
of a knowledge of the geological structure and mineral affinities 
which often influence the virtues of soils rendering them more oF 
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jess adapted to certain purposes of an agricultural character* 
Great error might doubtless arise in many instances were we to 
attempt a judgment of some of the districts alluded to, without 
such knowledge; for instance, a stranger passing along portions of 
the Plains of Los Angeles in our long dry summer season would 
find the beds of streams dry, the herbage and vegetable growths 
seared, the earth parched and cracked open as it lies baked : in the 
burning heat of the sun, the timber sparce and of gnarled and al- 
most useless description; upon these external appearances he would 
conclude with great error that he had found a region unfit for the 
habitation of man, when in truth, such is the sub-structure of these 
plains that their soils are unsurpassed in fertility by any others in 
the United States, as the returning seasons of rain would prove to 
the same traveler, when he should find himself almost buried in the 
luxuriant growth of the grasses, wild grain and herbs of these dis- 
tricts. And it ought to be observed that vast portions of these 
lands may be irrigated, so that even in the summer they can be 
brought within the profitable control of the husbandman. 

These portions of the country which are not found to yield the 
precious metal, or any other useful mineral products to any great 
extent, can be interesting in an economical point of view only with 
refereace to their means of agricultural occupation. It will be with 
the purpose of precluding erroneous conclusions from being drawn 
out of any remarks we may make in this connection, that we pro- 
pose at this time to consider the geological structure of these sec- 
tions in the bearing it may have upon the prospective interests al- 
luded to, interests which we think are destined sooner or later to 
test all the capabilities of these valleys for agricultural and horti- 
cultural production. 

The first question in importance to be settled on this subject is 
the one of irrigation ; what are the means to be used in order to 
bring within the reach of the farmer a supply of water sufficient for 
the thirst of the land and for the necessary wants of stock during 
the long dry seasons of our climate? Two methods have been pro- 
posed to which we will address ourselves at this time. The one is 
that of fanks which may be found amply sufficient for present pur- 
poses in supplying the lands now occupied with water enough for 
the farmer and horticulturist. The other method is by canalling, 
for the purpose of drawing water from the rivers out upon the 
plains in sufficient quantities to supply their entire surface with the 
essential element of cultivation of the soil. 

The tanking system has been used for many years in India and 
the oriental nations, and has proved successful beyond the expec- 
tation s of its originators. The positions of the hills forming the 
northern boundary of the plains of Los Angeles are admirably 
situated for the accumulation of water by this means, and the ex- 
_ of constructing the dams necessary for its retention would 

¢ comparatively small, when considered in connection with the ad- 
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vantages to arise from their erection. There are many natural 
reservoirs skirting the line of these oe which, if obstructed by 
small dams, would furnish water sufficient for all ordinary purposes 
of cultivation. Immediately to the north of the city there is an 
aay afforded for accumulating a body of water nearly one 
mile in length, with a breadth of one fourth of a mile, and a depth 
of from 20 to 30 feet, by the construction of a single dam across 
the entrance of the ravine. This lagoon would be filled and kept 
supplied for at least six months of the year from the rains which 
annually fall, and from which several remitting springs in this vi- 
cinity are now supplied. This is given as an instance, but only 
one of many of a similar character which may be found to prove 
that from the constructions of these hills, nature seems to have 
designed a plan which would force itself upon the mind of man for 
meeting the exigencies of our long dry seasons, and in this wa 

inviting him to the enjoyment and possession of her rich fields. It 
is a practicable and feasible plan which would at once strike the 
eye of a hydraulist, and which has no place in the theories of vis- 
ionary speculation. 


We have frequently alluded to the extraordinary agricultural 
developments in California. But a few years since, indeed we may 
say that but the other day calculations were being made of the cost 
of transporting breadstuffs and provisions by railroad to supply the 
California and China markets, and it was supposed that the de- 
mand for these commodities in that direction would of itself go far 
towards supporting a railroad across the continent. But to the 
utter confusion of all calculations, the current of trade has already 
turned in this direction, and large quantities of wheat and flour, 
the products of California soil, are now on their way to our east 
ern markets. 

The following statement, copied from ‘*The Placer Times and 
Transcript,” of 16th May, 1855, shows the nature and extent of 
this movement. 

EXPORTS OF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS. 


To those of our Eastern friends who have so long been in the 
habit of thinking that the people of California could not, in any 
contingency, do without their assistance in the way of large sup- 
plies of merchandise of every possible description, it may be inter- 
esting to know that, instead of requiring at this moment any great 
degree of help, particularly in the articles of breadstuffs, and grains 
for stock food, we have quite enough and to spare; and moreover, 
that we enjoy the prospect of abundance in the growing crops. It 
is the general belief among farmers and others who have enjoyed 
opportunities of observation, that the heavy crops of the past year 
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will be far exceeded by those of the present; and in this view of the 
case, and impelled by the long existing low prices of farm products, 
business men have at length resolved to ship hence, in search of a 
market, a large portion of the flour, grain, &c., which we have in 
surplus. 

As will be observed by reference to our market report of this 
issue, po less than seven large vessels are now loading or are al- 
ready loaded with such products, the growth of our soil, destined 
for New York and Australia—three to the former and four to the 
latter. In addition to these, others will immediately be laid on, if 
we may credit report, for the same object. The clipper ship 
Charmer, to sail for New York on Thursday or Friday next, has 
already on board sixteen hundred tons of freight, of which about 
two-thirds are of wheat and flour — principally the former. The 
vessels for Australia are loading rapidly with flour, wheat, barley, 
oats and potatoes. ‘Truly, this does not look as if any very seri- 
ous apprehension was entertained by Californians, of impending 
starvation. 

It seems difficult, no doubt, to parties abroad, to realize the vast 
change that has taken placewithin a very fewyears in this respect. 
Then we imported everything but gold. Now, we need import 
little beyond a few luxuries, and some of these our soil possesses 
the capacity of producing. Of staple food articles, we need not 
at present importa pound; but on the other hand, the most serious 
consideration is, whither shall we export our surplus of them? For- 
tunately for us at this time, a prospect is afforded by scarcity and 
high rates elsewhere, to embark in a venture such as we have above 
alluded to. It may turn out well, but promises little for similar 
enterprises at future periods. Still, there is consolation in the fact 
that we can produce enough to supply our own wants, and thus 
save within cursclves, the treasure sent abroad for supplies. 

In 1853, we imported largely, and much of such imports will 
never be necessary again. Thus, by developing the capabilities of 
our State, we have gained something. Of breadstuffs and grains, 
it is almost incredible to glance over the statistics of imports for 
the year 1853, and the cost which they required. Below we sub- 
mit a synopsis of the quantity and value of the articles received at 
the port of San Francisco, from abroad, during that year. 


Average Value. Total. 
EE EN 510,577 bbls. $12 p. bbl. $6,126,924 
Buckwheat Flour.... 514,800 Ibs. 10¢. p. Ib. 51,480 
Cornmeal............. 13,368,500 Ibs. Se. do. 401,055 
Beans..........seseee0 8,415,700 Ibs. Te. do. 589,099 
Ta 5,254,230 Ibs. B4e. do. 183,898 
Wheat.......... nadinda 7,666,400 lbs. 4c. do. 306,656 
Barley........ Rat 29,900,000 Ibs. 2Qhe. do. 747,000 


Onts -.....ssccceeee+-012,210,400 Ibs. 2c. do, 805,260 
9 
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Potatoes............... 1,478,730 Ibs. She. do. 51,755 
Onions .........++ oman 407,80) lbs. 10c. do. 40,780 
Total valuc.......cccccocccescccccssccssesessesccceseces $8,803,907 


Were we to add to the foregoing list a few other articles, such 
as Lumber, Hay, &c., we should swell the aggregate value of what 
we now produce in excess, but formerly imported, to fully $12,- 
000,000—all of which is a clear saving of that amount of gold to 
the country. 





Iron Mountain Region. 

The Iron Mountain Region of Missouri ia spot of national im- 
portance. 

Situated near the center of the Mississippi Valley, about forty 
miles west of the river at Ste. Genevieve, and eighty miles south 
of St. Louis, the Iron Mountain, one of the spurs of the Ozark 
range, rising about 260 feet and embracing 500 acres, is estimated 
to contain more than 200,000,000 tons of ore above its base; and 
its base is 628 feet above St. Louis directrix, and 1000 feet above 
tide water in the Gulf of Mexico. 

The Pilot Knob, another spur of the Ozark Mountains, 6 miles 
further south, rising like a cone 559 feet above its base, 1088 feet 
above St. Louis directrix, and 1450 feet above tide water of the 
Gulf of Mexico, embracing also about 500 acres, is capped on 
its summit by a vast body of solid :ronore, appearing from a distance 
like an immense black turreted castle. 

The Shepherd Mountain, whose summit is nearly 700 feet above 
its base, adjoining that of the Pilot Knob, abounds with an ore 
whick, as we have heretofore stated,* on the good authority of that 
skillful iron master Mr. H. T. Bartey, “is peculiarly adapted to 
the manufacture of steel of all kinds; it is one of the most valuable 
ores in Missouri, and fully equal to the Denamora ores of Sweden, 
from which the best English cast-steel is made.” 

Various other spurs of the Ozark, known as Pratt, Bogy, Chris- 
ty, Shut-in and Russell mountains, all of which are within six miles 
of the Pilot Knob; abound with ores, most of which are of the first 





* Sez Wes‘ern Journal & Civilian, vol. XI, pare 370. 
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quality for making iron direct from the ore in the Catalan fire, 
the Bogy and Christy ores partaking of the same nature with the 
Shepherd Mountain ore, being very valuable for steel-iron. 

The ores of this region are mainly specular oxide, and yield 
from sixty to seventy per cent. of pure iron, though large beds of 
hematite ore are found near the Pilot Knob, which taken with the 
ore of that mountain produce the best quality of pig iron. 

The ore of the Iron Mountain produces tougher iron than that 
of the Pilot Knob, while the ore of the Pilot Knob, as is contended 
by some persons, produces finer steel than that of the Iron Mount- 
ain, and combinations of the two produce every desirable variety, 
and each of the most excellent quality. 

The Iron Mountain is near the center of a tract of 20,000 ar- 
pents, belonging to the American Iron Mountain Co. 

The Pilot Knob, and the various other mineral] spurs mentioned 
sbove and lands amounting altogether to more than 20,000 acres 
belong to the Madison Iron & Mining Co. 

These companies are now engaged developing a small portion of 
their inexhaustible resources. Three blast furnaces are now in 
operation at the Iron Mountain, two of which are just in blast. 
When all toree get in full operation, it is estimated that they will 
make at least 30 tons per day. One of these furnaces now in full 
operation made 421 tons of pig iron and five tons of casting, being 
426 tons during the month of April, and in the next month, May, 
1855, made 443 tons, being more than 14 tons per day. This 
furnace whose production is so extraordinary, and is said to be un- 
surpassed, if it is equalled by any other furnace of its size and 
class in the world, is 388} feet high and 9 feet wide across the bosh. 
The tons are calculated at 2268 pounds each. The coal consumed 
in making one ton of iron is 164 bushels, 2500 inches being the 
standard bushel of coal, while in Ohio, Pennsylvania and Tennes- 
see the standard bushel is 2700 inches. The iron made is mostly 
No. 2, and is unsurpassed for malleable and car wheel purposes, 
a8 also genera] forge purposes. Mr, James L. Gage, at the Mis- 
sour} foundry in St. Louis, uses it almost exclusive of other metal 
for making the car wheels now employed and preferred on the Pa- 
tifie, on the Ohio & Mississippi andotherrailroads. The North Mis- 
souri, the Alton & Terre Haute, and even the Nashville & Chata- 
hooga Railroad Cos. have ordered Gage’s car wheels, made of the 
Iron Mountain iron. It is also used for the same purposes in 
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Chicago, Cleveland, Cincinnati, and other important points in the 
West. 

The Company have no forge at the Moantain, but Messrs, 
Purwitt & PATTERSON are operating one, called Vallé Forge, which 
is situated 25 miles from Ste. Genevieve, on the p ankroad lead. 
ing to the Mountain. This forge commenced operations in June, 
1853, and has 10 fires. Eight of the Catalan fires are making 
iron direct from the ore at the rate of from 80 to 85 tons of blooms 
per week. The other two fires, working from the pig made from 
the Iron Mountain ore, producing what is called the refined or 
Knobbled Bloom, turns out, together with the eight Catalan fires 
about 40 tons per week. 

Thus it appears that the three furnaces at the Mountain, and 
the Vallé Forge near Farmington, together, when in full opers- 
tion, are capable of producing 250 tons per week. 

The Madison Iron & Mining Co. have two blast furnaces for 
making pig metal, and one forge with eight fires—six Catalan fires 
making iron direct from the ore, and two fires making knobbled 
bloom at Pilot Knob. One of the furnaces is now being enlarged 
—built higher—the other is now making 12 tons of iron per day, 
and is constantly increasing in its daily production. This furnace 
is 43 feet high, and 12 feet wide across the bosh. It was lately 
built, and working on hot blast its capacity is estimated at 15 tons 
per day. Furnace No. 1, which is now being enlarged, also 4 
feet high and 10 feet wide across the bosk, and which will be com- 
pleted about the Ist of July, 1855, and also working on hot blast, 
is estimated will be capable of turning out an equal amount of iron 
with Furnace No. 2, making 30 tons per day. 

The eight fires of the forge are now making about 35 tons of 
blooms per week. 

On these estimates and evidences of the capacity of the forge 
and furnaces at the Knob, which data are derived from different 
and good authorities, it appears that when in full operation they 
will be capable of producing 245 tons per week, which, added to the 
weekly productions of the Vallé forge and of the furnaces at the 
Iron Mountain, make a sum of nearly 500 tons per week, and 
more than 25,000 tons per year. 

Beyond these evidences and prospects of theannual production of 
iron in the Iron Mountain region, there are large standing ordert 
for several thousand tons of ore to be shipped from this region t@ 
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Pittsburg, Wheeling, Cincinnati and Louisville for the purpose of 
being mingled with the Ohio Valley ores. 

The want of teams to cart the ore prevents the demand from 
being supplied. At times last year there were about 25 teams en- 
gaged in hauling ore from the Iron Mountain region to the Mis- 
sissippi river, the average weight of the loads being about 5000 
pounds, but this year teams enough cannot be found in that region 
to cart the metal. On the 29th of May, 1855, the author of this 
article passed 20 teams camping at one spot along thePlankroad,afew 
miles west of Ste. Genevieve. The ores are gold on the Landing, 
at Ste. Genevieve, for $10 per ton, the charges for hauling and 
shipping being $6 per ton, the average charge for freight to Louis- 
ville, Cincinnati, Wheeling and Pittsburg is about $5 perton. Total 
average cost of these ores delivered along the Valley of the Ohio 
$15. Total cost of Ohio Valley ores at same places, $5. Extra 
price paid for Iron Mountain ores $10 per ton. The same differ- 
ence is observed in the price of pig iron, the Missouri pig deliver- 
ed there now costing $36, while the Ohio pig costs only $26 per 
ton. 

When the St. Louis & Iron Mountain Railroad is in operation, 
the cost and charges on the ore and its transportation from the 
Iron Mountain region to and along the Vailey of the Ohio will be 
reduced to nearly 4 of tne present price. The cost of the ore at 








the Mountain and Knob wili then be about..................0 $1,50 
Transportation on railroad to St. Louis ..........scssseseesees 2,00 
Average freight to and along Ohio river in barges..,........ 2,50 
Total average cost of Missouri ore on the Ohio about...... $6,00 


per ton. By which it will be seen that the difference in the cost of 
the Missouri ores and the Ohio Valley ores, wi!l be reduced from 
$10 to only $1 per ton on the Ohio; and it will be further seen 
that if 5000 tons are ordered at present prices, the extra price for 
these 5000 tons now, is just as much as the extra price for 50,- 
000 tons will be when the railroad gets into operation. From 
these estimates and evidences, one may very reasonably conclude 
that when the ore can be brought to St. Louis by the railroad, 
there will be a yearly demand for at least 50,000 tons of Missouri 
ore to be used in the Ohio Valley. 

And further, when the Pacific railroad brings the cannel-coal of 
Cole county to St. Louis, which event may occur in November, 
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1855, and the Mountain road brings the iron ore, which may be 
the next year, and the extra quality of both this coal and this ore 
is considered, it is buta moderate estimate to assume that a yearly 
demand will be made for 100,000 tons of this ore to be manufac. 
tured between St. Louis and the Mountain. But as it was shown 
that the works in operation, under improvement and in course of 
construction in the Iron Mountain region, all to be in operation in 
July, 1855, are estimated as capable of producing 25,000 tons of 
iron per year, it follows, if the estimates of the yearly demands for 
the ores are within just limits,that 175,000 tons of iron andiron ore, 
will be transported to St. Louis by the Iron Mountain railroad 
within one year after the road is completed. 

Iron, however, although the amount of this mineral may be 
stated in billions of tons—for, as the Iron Mountain alone having 
been estimated to contain two hundred and twelve million tons of 
ore above its base, is now found, on boring one hundred and 
sixty feet deep for an artesian well, to be there stil] pure iron ore, 
and as six other spurs of the Ozark mountains within six miles of 
the Pilot Knob are masses of iron, each larger than the Iron Mount- 
ain itself, and as “Wayne county contains more iron ore than any 
county in the State,’ according to the opinion of an intelligent 
and distinguished gentleman in Washington county, who also stat- 
ed in July, 1852, in a communication addressed to the author of 
this article, ‘‘the line of railroad you have suggested, would trar- 
erse more than one hundred miles of the richest iron deposits on 
the globe; from the Meramec to the Swamps scarce one section of 
land can be passed without finding on it deposits of iron ore, and 
in many localities of astonishing quantities’? therefore it is a very 
reasonable estimate to assume that the amount of this mineral may 
be stated in billions of tons;—yet, iron, we repeat, is not the only 
interesting product of the Iron Mountain region; for in company 
with Professor SwaLtow, State Geologist of Missouri, and Dr. 
Litton and Mr. Price, his assistants, we saw, in this region, du- 
ring the last week of May, 1855, masses of marble, of flesh color 
and fine texture, jutting out of a mountain, between two and three 
miles west of Pilot Knob, in points nearly a mile apart, on lands 
owned by the Mining Co., also on lands of Messrs. Copp & Cayce, 
and in places, apparently sixty feet deep, also masses of granite, 
at one place, on Jand owned by the A. I. M. Company, about four 
miles south-west of the Iron Mountain, and about 1500 feet above 
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the Gulf of Mexico, one solid mass of granite, whose summit was 
crowned with hundreds of granite boulders, from four to forty feet 
high and from five to fifty feet in horizontai diameter, some resting 
on a basis of only two or three feet, and others on a basis of only 
two or three inches: the smallest one of which above described, we 
moved with a single finger, and the largest of which completely 
sheltered us with Prof. Swattow and Mr. Joun G. Scort, during a 
violent thunder storm; and we saw not only mountains of iron, 
marble and granite, but also mountains of pine; and inthe beauti- 
ful valley of Arcadia, which, from the top of the Pilot Knob or of 
the Shepherd Mountain, reminds one of the happy valley of Ras- 
selas, could be seen, while passing through it, almost every species 
of forest tree that grows in the State of Missouri, the description 
of which will doubtless fully appear in the Geological Report, while 
it may be here stated that the wild pear-tree, in bloom, which is 
said to bear a fruit very smal] and as delicious as small, the wild 
plum and wild cherry, the butter-nut, hickory nut and black wal- 
nut, the raspberry, the dew, black, whortle and mulberry in bear- 
ing, and the grape vine in luxuriant abundance, changing from 
bloom to fruit, cou!d be also seen,and the grape perceived oftener than 
seen, by the spicy odor, with which it filled the air, stimulating a 
friend of sense and sensibility riding at our side to exclaim: ‘*The 
far-famed ‘Gales of Araby the Blest,’ are renewed in my imagina- 
tion, but sweeter yet, though all unknown to fame, is the fragraat 
breeze of Arcadia.” 

Kaolin and manganese also abound in tue Iron Mountainregion, 
likewise porphyry and sandstone, and at various places around it 
are immense mines of lead and of copper. 

About half way between the Iron Mountain and Pilot Knob, is 
geen the Middle-brook and highest source of the St. Francis river, 
and about one mile further south, spring out the highest sources 
of Stout’s creek, a stream which flowing down by the Pilot Knob 
and through the rich valley of Arcadia, forms a tributary to the 
St. Francis. Along this stream chalybeate springs are found, 
though this region is not so remarkable for its mineral waters, as 
for its mineral mountains. 


Near the Pilot Knob, between it and the Iron Mountain, along 
the side and on north of the mountain, could be seen in various 
places, excavations and embankments denoting the route of the St. 
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Louis and Iron Mountain railroad; but the work was only a slight 
beginning of what should long ago have been done. 

Going among the sublime and beautiful scenes of those Ozark 
ranges, less than 100 miles south, yet more than 1200 feet above 
St. Louis, and enjoying with senses and sensibilities, the sight of 
that cone-like mineral mountain, with its ‘‘Pilot Knob” of iron 
ore towering on its lofty summit, surrounded, within fifty miles, 
by billions of tons of this valuable metal, by delightful valleys 
winding with their streams, by refreshing fruits and waters, by the 
blooming buds of earth and the pure airs of heaven, by the har. 
monious echoes and varied concerts of nature, and feeling the mys- 
terious spirit of the solitude, and pondering on these vast sources 
of pleasure and resources of profit, on how much God has done for 
man, and how little man has done for himself in this region, where 
mines, that should be turning the current of the gold of California, 
from England to Missouri, concentrating the iron trade of America 
at St. Louis, and diffusing the blessings of social prosperity through- 
out the length and breadth of our land, are now producing only 
the first faint ripples in trade, and thinking too how many travel- 
lers would rush to this spot if its picturesque scenes were fairly 
disclosed to the world—surrounded and charmed by these visions 
and feelings of grandeur and loveliness—and casting the eye of im- 
agination toward the end of the nineteenth century, a magical 
change suddenly appeared: the embellishments of fancy and the 
refinements of art, were blended with the gentleness and boldness 
of nature, the hills and valleys adorred with herds of sheep and of 
cattle, with fields of grain and of meadow, with orchards, vineyards 
and gardens of native and exotic fruits and flowers, with residences 
of elegant rural architecture, with varied schools and colleges of 
learning and temples of worship whose steeples point toward heaven, 
with magnificent hotels for public entertainment, where strangers 
from the Gulf and from the Lakes,from the Atlantic and from the Pa- 
cific, are attracted as well by the charms of nature as by the obli- 
gations of business, and meet with a thronging and thriving pop- 
ulation of hundreds of thousands, engaged inthe civilizing pursuits 
of agriculture, manufacture, commerce and literature, soothing the 
asperities of sectional feelings by the harmonious interchange of 
social relations, binding the union together, by the bonds of trade, 
and of friendship, as also by the roads they iron, frcm the center 
to the extremities; and seeing all these glorious transformations 
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and results through the clouds of the future, we were profoundly 
impressed with the truth of our first propostion, that the Iron 
Mountain Region is a spot of national importance; we wondered 
how the people between St. Louis and the Mountain, could be so 
blind to their own interests, as not to see the immense profits ac- 
cruing to them from a railrvad uniting these two points; we were 
astonished, that the State of Missouri had not acted more promptly 
and liberally at the commencement of this enterprise; and we were 
shocked that the Congress. of the United States should have crushed 
the proposition to transfer public lands in aid of its construction, 
and its extension north and south to carry out the plan of the Mis- 
sisissippi Valley Railroad from the city of New Orleans to the Falls 
of St. Anthony. 

From the first of the various and elaborate articles we have writ- 
ten on this subject, we have viewed the Iron Mountain road in a 
national light, national, at a glance, as a link in the vast chain 
binding the Union together from the Gulf of Mexico to the British 
Possessions; and on dcliberate consideration, national as a short 
measure to protect, not only the Iron man of America, but also 
every farmer, mechanic and railroad company that wants iron, 
against the despotic eppression of European absolutism, which is 
exacting and draining the money of this country, and keeping us 
in vassalage, dependent and bowed down under European bars of 
iron—bound and beat by rods of European iron, beat by their 
competition, and bound to pay the tyrants for their beating. 

The members of the national council in Congress seem more de- 
voted in winning spoils from, than in winning goods for the people. 
This should be endured no longer. From the length and breadth 
of the Mississippi valley a voice should arisc, like the voice of one 
man in its unanimity, yet like the din of many hammers and the 
roar of many waters in its strength, and ring the political-death- 
knell of all their legislators who allow our national rivers to remain 
barred, stuck and dammed with rocks, snags and mud, and our 
national railroads, such as the Pacific and the Mississippi Valley 
railroad, to struggle, drag along and almost break down in their 
progress for want of money in the hands of the people to complete 
these national works; while the coast survey of the Atlantic and 
the ocean steamers are aided in exhausting us of our domestic, and 
overflowing us with their foreign commerce, and while too the na- 
tional treasury has long been also overflowing, and the national 
lands almost given away to speculators on bounty warrants. 
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The State of Missouri, however, has acted in a different way 
towards her citizens in favor of internal improvements — with a 
more generous spirit and equitab'e policy—than the United States 
have towards their people. $9,300,000 of bonds have been offer- 
ed by this State to be loaned to various of the leading trank rail- 
roads extending diversely towards all her borders, tobe paid dollar 
for dollar after private subscriptions of $50,000 are expended, the 
State holding a first lien on the roads, to secure the payment of 
her bonds. With this lien-policy, the present system of railroads, 
and even additional leading trunk roads, might be built by the 
citizens of the State, were it not that the Atlantic and foreign pol- 
icy pursued by the General Government together with its anti-do- 
mestic policy, sending ocean steamers loaded with gold to Europe, 
and locking up millions in the national treasury, has almost ex- 
hausted the money of the country. 

Each trunk of our railroad system to which State credit has been 
loaned, is now in the course of construction. The Pacifiz railroad 
is ironed fcr nearly 100 miles, the cars are running on the North 
Missouri; and the Southwest, the Hannibal and St. Jcseph and the 
Tron Mountain railroads are progressing. Hundreds of thousands 
of dollars have already been expended, thousands of men are now 
working, and tens of thousands of tons of iron besides equipments 
are bought for the roads;* the subscriptions are becoming exhaust- 
ed, and the State bonds cannot be used until after their equivalent 
has been expended in cash on the roads; the railroad companies 
cannot borrow money on second mortgages except at ruinous 
prices; two courses are left to be pursued; and if either one is 
successful, trains of prosperity will follow, but if both fail, clouds 
of adversity will lower. 

The first course is to gain additional cash subscriptions ; this 
course ought to be tried, and pursued as far ns the means of the 
citizens and counties along the lines of the roads can be employed. 
They should follow the example of St. Charles and St. Louis, and 
levy equitable shares in their roads on the tax principle. Along 
the Iron Mountain road, for instance, Jefferson, Washington, St. 
Francis, Madison and Wayne should be called upon to do all in 
their power, and the Swamp counties in Southeast Missouri should 
contract with the railroad company to reclaim a portion of their 





* The Iron Mountain Railroad Co. made a contract ‘n Jun>, 1855, for 9,0) 
tons of rails. 
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lands by the embankments of their road and otherwise, and invest 
the net value of the reclaimed lands in the stock of the road, ap- 
plying the dividends of the stock to the school fund, thus promot- 
ing their varied interests while they are extending the Iron Mount- 
ain road towards New Orleans, and co-operating with the enthusi- 
astic_ spirit now aroused in Memphis and in Arkansas in behalf of 
this portion of the Mississippi Valley Railroad. 

If an energetic mevement were made in the pursuit of this policy 
by all the railroad companies in the State, much more could doubte 
less be done at driving on their works, but it is also doubiless true, 
that few, if any persons in the State, who have thoroughly exam- 
ined this subject, believe that this subscription-policy can be wholly 
successful, even though large numbers of whole-souled men along 


the lines of the roads would 
‘Coin their heart, 
And drop their blood for taxes.’ 


The second course is to change the lien*policy. A full and fair 
argument of this course would require an elaborate treatise, but 
the main question to be resolved by that argument, is, whether the 
State should aid in building her railroads on a policy more even- 
handed with her citizens, and secure the completion of the roads, 
as well as the payment of her bonds, or whether she will cling with 
tenacity to her lien policy, and run the risk of loosing the com- 
pletion of the roads, and thus, too, impairing the security for the 
bonds, besides sacrificing the interests of her most enterprising 
sons 7 

But we are digressing, though not far from the Iron Mountain 
Region; for if the lien-policy were changed, and a more even- 
handed, mutual policy adopted by the State, the Iron Mountain 
Region, to return to our subject, would be much more speedily 
opened to the world by the railroad, which also would then be 
driven on with a double, energetic rapidity beyond the Mountain, 
to unite with lines of roads to New Orleans. 

The forces at work on the Iron Mountain Road, mainly at the 
heavier points, along the line from St. Louis to Pilot Knob, num- 
bered 800 last winter, and 1500 on the first of June, and they are 
constantly increasing. The value of the city, county and State 
bonds being higher now than last winter, the work is pushed with 
more vigor. The work done under con:ract up to June, 1855, 
amounts to about $400,000. Next November the locomotive is 
expected to be on the track, when, with the laying of the track, 
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the road will soon commence business, and extend it by degrees 
with the progress of the work, which will be continued without in- 
terrup‘ion until the track is all laid to Pilot Knob. And in the 
meantime it is hoped that the counties of Southeast Missouri may 
adopt some plan of co-operation with the railroad company, which 
witha judicicus and liberal policy of the State, will secure the rapid 
progress of the road to the Arkansas line, forming on its way con- 
nections with Cairo and New Madrid, and joining with the roads 
leading through Little Rock to Texas, and through Memphis to 
New Orleans, while joined at St. Louis with the North Missouri, 
and by it with the Mississippi Valley railroad north, and forming 
connections in Iowa and Minnesota with other railroads ‘already 
planned and organized there; it will be linked with the Falls of St. 
Anthony and the head of Lake Superior, thus uniting the Gulf of 
Mexico with the British Possessions; by which means, and by the 
roads leading to the Atlantic and toward the Pacific ocean, as also 
by the rivers and various other ways, the immense wealth of the 
Iron Mcuntain Region may be carried to every extremity of the 
Union, and every extremity of the Union atiracted toward the Iron 
Mountain Region. 

Note. — The author of the above would here add, for the in- 
formation and entertainment of persons wishing to visit the rich, 
wild and delightful scenes of the Iron Mountain Region now, that 
leaving the city of St. Louis at about 5 o’clock in the evening of 
the 23d of May, 1855, on the Packet steamer Thomas Swann, 
going 60-miles in 4 hours, arriving at the Landing of Ste. Gene- 
vieve at 9 o’clock, he found, waiting for the steamer, a very com- 
fortable public conveyance, in which, riding over a level, gravel 
road, reminding him of the snowy smoothness of the celebrated 
shell road at NewOrleans, he was taken tothe hotel of Col. Detcu- 
EMENDY, whose full and jolly figure and free and easy manners, 
made one feel that a good bed and a good table were here spread 
for the traveller, as this one found after a sweet sleep and a hearty 
breakfast; then starting with Gen. Rozier, riding along and view- 
ing the immense Bottom Ficld, like the great American Bottom 
opposite St. Louis in its luxuriance of soil, yet superior to it by 
the improvement with fence and cultivation with corn, then return- 
ing to town and hearing the sound of music, floating down from ® 


large showy building, commanding the highest point on the Bluffs 
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towards the west, and learning that it came from the Academy 
of which my companion was Principal, that on every Thursday be- 
ing holyday it was practised, and going to the building and finding 
there a large band of youths of various ages, playing on various 
instruments, from 
“The shrill trump, 
The spirit-stirring drum, the ear-piercing fife,” 

the startling trombone, the mirth-moving fiddle, and the soul- 
soothing clarionet, and seeing the faces of the youths glowing with 
both the exercise and the joy of their music, then observing the 
admirable arrangements of the rooms throughout the Academy, 
and looking out on the hills and valleys rolling far off toward the 
West, then on the venerable and smiling town resting on the slope 
toward the East; and then on the great river flowing on in the dis- 
tant view beyond, with the sight of the Bluff of Illinois beyond the 
Kaskaskia river also in view; and though delighted with this spot, 
passing around where the weeping willow hung over the grave of 
the ‘‘Model Senator,”? and approaching the monument of Ste. 
Genevieve marble, erected by the State of Missouri, to the memory 
of that distinguished statesman, Dr. Lewrs F. Lixy—musing on 
the devotion of heart and firmness of mind which attracted and 
retained the love of all who knew him, and gathering white and red 
roses that were blooming around his tomb; then visiting the last of 
the legal pioneers of Missouri, whose energetic spirit maintains his 
form active and erect, under the Joad of nearly four score years, 
with his snow-white hair, arranged after the style of the olden 
time, with the ends wound around and fastened to his crown, and 
attending Court with this fiery-hearted veteran in the law—Hon.Jonn 
Scorr, and witnessing the bland and dignified presence of the 
Jadge Joun H. Stone, hearing for awhile the trial of a cause; then 
preparing for departure, hiring a spirited, strong and gentle pony 
of Maturw Karn, who is doing a driving business, ever ready to 
serve the public; and after taking a venison dinner, starting west- 
ward in company with the substantial Lawyer of the Iron Mount- 
ain Kegion—M. Frissext, Esq., riding along the Plankroad, with 
its easy grades, noticing on the way the factory for sawing marble 
near Ste. Genevieve, handsome fields of barley, wheat and corn, 
near the marble quarries, tar kilns in the pincries and Vallé Forge 
on Wolf creek, arriving at Farmington at 7 o’clock, hearing a 
sermon in the village church, remaining until morning at o neat 
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inn, where the best kind of coffee was found; meeting with Colonel 
Joun Coss, a popular public officer of St. Francis county, parting 
with the legal friend and going with the Colonel, arriving before 
noon at the lron Mountain, stopping at the comfortable hotel kept 
by Mr. Mrrcue.t, near whose door a fountain was springing, see- 
ing Mr. JounG. Scort, the energetic manager of the iron works; 
and while examining the mountain and the furnaces, receiving his 
polite attention and the generous hospitality of his house; then go- 
ing over to the Pilot Knob, arriving there Friday afternoon, put- 
ting up at the public house, where another beautiful spring was 
flowing, meeting with the State Geologist, two of his assistants 
and various other gentlemen, examining the forge and furnaces, 
ascending on the pony to the top of Pilot Knob and of Shepherd 
Mountain, riding through the charming valley of Arcadia, along 
the meandering trout stream to the Shut-in Mountain, traversing 
the country in various directions, receiving in the meantime through- 
out the whole visit to the Knob, a cordial entertainment in the 
private family of the unpretending manager, Mr. H. T. Baiey; 
and then on Monday returning to the Iron Mountain, traversing 
it, and on Tuesday morning visiting the Granite Mountain ; after 
dinner, parting with the generous mountain men, and at Farming- 
ton with the popular Colonel, regretting that a few days could not 
be spent in that lovely village, brightened by its white houses and 
shaded by its dark trees; then driving on down the easy grades of 
the Plankroad, passing vast numbers of teams, and arriving at the 
‘‘Detchemendy House’’ of Ste. Genevieve in the evening, spending 
Wednesday and Thursday there in business and pleasure, viewing 
again with that courteous and public spirited gentleman, Gen. F. 
A. Rozier, the rich fields of barley, wheat and corn around the 
town, and the large heaps of iron, marble and glass sand at the 
landing ; and hearing again the pleasing sound of music from tke 
band of the Academy: abcut all of which items, more would gladly 
here be written, were not this note already extended beyond all 
ordinary bounds—enjoying the society and the rides over the 
smooth gravel roads and streets in and around Ste. Genevieve, 
where dust and mud seem never found, and sociability is every- 
where — the PLAINDEALER’s office being a good illustration of the 
genial town it represents—several steamers, ascending the river, 
were unheeded, until Thursday evening, then taking a state room 
on a Packet and a refreshing sleep, the city of St. Louis was seen 
sgain in the morning of the firet of June, by the author. 
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COMMERCIAL DEPARTMENT. f£7"7a% 


In presenting to the public the following tables I shall not only 
give the names of articles imported to and exported from the city 
of Dubuque on the Mississippi River, during the year 1854; but 
their tonnage and value, and the increase and decrease since last 
year on all articles coming within my notice, together with such 
other general and passing remarks as may be of interest to the 
reader. 


STATISTICS of the commercial and business*importance of the 
City of Dubuque, Iowa, for the year ending Dec. 31st, 1854. 











IMPORTS BY THE MISSISSIPPI RIVER. 











Names of articies ggg nage of, Amount Increase increase . 
the city of Dububue 1854. jtoun. 1854. Value, 1854. \tonn. 1854./Value, 1854. 
Nig cyseds Cseee Sac -| 5,226 00 $1,755 936 001 2,676 00 | $899,136 00 
Groceries «+++ ssevee sees 6,0R 00 | 1,152,605 00) 4,792 00 588,955 00 
Crockery and Glass Ware..-- 384 00 30,000 00! 10 13 23,685 70 
Boots and Shoes, ..eese seees 135 00 85888 00 68 07 | 46.848 00 
Hats and Capse+-ssee ceeees 110 9.900 00) 15 | 3,400 00 
Iron, Steel and Nails- «cess. | 3,600 00 529,375 00) 1,200 QO | 996.875 00 
Hardware and Cutlery--+--- | 862 00; 130,000 00! 172 v0 | 32,500 00 
Sheet Irons se+ees oes + eeees ~| 125.60} 21,600 00) 75.00}  12,000°00 
Tin Plate and Copper. +.e+++| 150 00 | 29,670 00) 13405) 25,260 00 
BENED cnce cece ens pecs vee] 73100} 97.500 00! 491 00) 59,100 00 
Steam Engines and Mace--- 300 00 92.295 00! 10 00 7,295 00 
French Burr Mill Stones.- ++ 10 00 | 2,060 00! 2 00 | “410 00 
Grind Stones, «++. cece seeee of 27 00 2.700 00) 18 00 | 1.800 00 
Lead Pipes cece cece cece wees | 15 00 3.900 oo! 710 2 340 00 
Paints and Oils..++ «+++ e+e | 160 00 31400 00! 144 00) 28.760 00 
Drags and Medicines- --+++- | 92 00 60,090 (6) 57 00 37,725 00 
Dye Woods and Stuffs--+-+- } 410 2,114 00! 205 1.114 00 
Books and Stationary. --+++- | 200 00 48 ,003 00 75 00) 18,001 00 
Masical Instruments ++++ «+++ 7 00 9,240 00 400 5,280 00 
Ropes and Cordage. «+++ sovel 63 00 25,200 00 25 10 | 13,200 00 
SS chap bukd ance nd — K 00 1,600 00 405 | 850 00 
Ticeys 6066 .0600000 © eevee 25 00 1,000 00 25 00 1,000 00 
Gas, Tar and Feit Roofing. --| 60 00 3,600 90 40 00 | 3,200 00 
GG win bevw Goons vein ae 22,425 00 54700 36,395 00 
Gunny Bags-+++es «see eens 20 00 2.500 00 15 00 1.875 00 
DS ccseed ened seed bees 10 500 00 | : 
Various Liquors + esseee eeee} 437 00 80.000 00 237 00 | 65,000 00 
Leather and Saddlery. ....+- 60 00 37 509 00 17 19 | 12,600 00 
Wagons and Carriages....++ 30 00 23.420 00 10 00 | 7,810 00 
Mahogany and Cab. Furn..- 80 00 11,500 C0 49 00 | 6,000 00 
Pine Lumber and Shingles. ..| 14.972 00 352.948 00 4,472 00 58.948 00 
Square Timber. «-.-++ eesee+! 40,580 00 121,740 00 39,080 00 117,052 50 
Cord Wooil «-++ ccee sees soot 11,400 00 29 50000, 5.7U0 00 18.100 00 
 hicéee sane cine 146 00 4.219 oo 16 Oo 1,214 00 
Emigrants Fixtures. .--+ +. 7.320 00 87,120 50 4,880 00 58.080 50 
Reapers and Mowers.. ++++++ 60 00 18,000 00 6000} 18,000 00 
DURE ssccee debves sone coer 10 00 1,050 00 10 00 | 1.050 00 
BOE WOR eres ccncce evcece 150 00 | 7.500 00 156 00 | 7,500) 00 
TEND WOR sone csv sees wenit 250 00 3.500 00 250 00 | 3.500 00 
Cement... «++. O reenan eaneie 116 00 2,755 00 = 116 00 | 2.755 00 
Grass and Garden Seeds.-:: £00 1,143 15 1 00 | 2,228 65 
Potatoes and Onions.- «.-++«| 10 12 00 
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BU 6606 dies ceckee | 97,633 00 $4,933,208 65 65,636 09 $2,436 848 35 
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COMMERCE OF DUBUQUE, IOWA.—Continued. 


The whole amount of tonnage of imports to Dubuque on the 


Mississippi river, during the > veer 1853, 
and value $2,497,123 30. 


was 32,007 1 
he tonnage for 1854 is 97,633 tons 


-20 tons, 


and value $4,933,208 65-100, making an income of tonnage in 
favor of 1854 of 65,625 09 tons, and value $2,436,085 35-100, 


EXPORTS BY THE MISSISSIPPI RIVER. 


























Names of Articles Exported Amount of; Amo’t Value’ Increase | Lacrease 
trom Dubuqne 1854. |Tonn. 1854 1854. (Ton. 1854.) Value 1854, 
Lead «ssceesceecee eoeeee | 4,385 00 | $526,200 00) 5 00 $44,400 00 
Iron Steel and Nails--+-++ | 1,200 00 192,000 00; 700 00 112,000 09 
Hardware and Cutlery---- | 120 00 32,006 00} = 60:00 17,000 00 
Stoves and Pipe-«-+ esses | 30 00 3,690 00) 15 00 2,100 0 
Engine Castings, &c +--+ | 196 00 22,210 00) + 172 00 19,360 00 
DO beses sccane 606600 12 12 4,320 00} 8 08 2.86) 00 
Wagzgons and Carriages: . | 60 00 15,220 00! 40 00 10,180 00 
Glass Sash and Doors.--++ | 50 00 6,000 00. 5 00 600 00 
Dry Goods «-eeee «eee ee 265 00 300,000 00) 65 10 98.0000) 
Groceries. . se teee eee 780 09 194, 000 00, 390 00 97.000 0 
Various Ligeors. soos | 125 00 1,000 00, = 75 00 3,000 0 
as acnees | 138 00 10,000 25! 
Bacon ess «cece vee eossece | 30 00 4,000 on! 
Lard cose cocces cose ove coo | 31 00 6,000 00; 
TAgme,. ccccce cece cose ecco | 180 @ 1,200 Ov) 105 00 750 
Flour.---- ° af 880 00 48,000 00 318 O8 24,600 00 
Wheat «oe cece sesece sees 510 00 18.600 00 390 0) 15,000 00 
Oates vccces cscs coccce cece | 285 00 5.555 0 175 00 | 2.555 00 
Corn. --+-ceeees ceeseeee | 100 00 1,000 05 30 00 375 6 
Barley eeee coece © cove ose — 36 00 2,800 00 27 00 | 1,500 00 
E Midedl, vannse os c8ces — 18 10 650 00! 17 10 394 00 
Dry Hides: «+++ «+++ © seee | 58 00 11.200 00! 30 00 5,600 00 
Fars and Skins ----. evcoe | 9 00 9,000 00 7 10 7.500 00 
Cattle. cvcces secves coose » |} 650 00 | 52,600 00) 510 00 | 42,120 
Hocses «++:: ae eaedeheme » | 135 00) = 31,4025 0 90 OO | =: 22.025 5» 
Sheep .2-++ veevee cree sees 410; 1,687 50) 2 05 843 75 
Hlogs.:---. ad senane atke oe | 600] 400 00 3 00 | 220 00 
Butter, Eggs, ke. pooanes 3 00 2.50) (0) 
Household Furniture «+++. 720 00 24,.72000|) 630 00 21,630 0 
Hops... «+++ wees ce scree 21 00 21 ,000 00! 2100; 21 000 00 
Green Fruits.cecres erceee | 33 OO 2,000 (0! 33 00 2000 00 
Potators «+++. © 0000 seees - | 480 00 12,800 (0 480) 00 12,800 00 
Stone Caps and Sills.-++-- | 20 00 300 00) 29 OO "300 00 
Brane+e+ cceces covees seer | 5 10) 40 00 5 10 40 60 
Reaper and Mowers -,- | 5 0) 1,500 00 5 00 1,500 00 
Threshing Machines-- 20 00 5,000 00 20 5,000 00 
Fruit Trees++++ «+++ +++. . “4 1 00 800 00 100 800 00 
' neti 
OS RR a 02 !$,573,408 30} 4,457 01 | $595,073 30 
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The whole number of tons exported from the City of Dubuque 
on the Mississippi river, for the year 1853 was 7,482 1-20. Value 
$1,006,710. The tonnage for 1854 is 11,786 2-20 tons. Value 
$1,573,408 30. Making an increase of tonnage in favor of 1854, 
of 4,254 1-20 tens. Increase value for 1854 $566,698 05. 

The number of men, women and children, crossing the Ferry et 
Dabuque during this year, 1854, is 38,400, of this number about 
9,000 are emigrants to Lowa. 


No. of Waggons crossed is. . : 4,300 


ss * Carriages ™ ‘ ° P 2,100 
ss 666 Cattle se . » P 9,518 
“ 6«¢ Sheep oe 7 : , 2,708 
sé sé Hogs sé : 6,630 


This shows a large increase over last year. During that year 
the following table will show the number crossed. Men, women 
and children 6,290, % 


No. of Waggons crossed . , . 2,404 
‘© ** Carriages 66 P ‘ " 8,010 
‘6 66 ~Horses “6 . . . 6,521 
“ 66 Cattle 66 . 2 : 5,506 
ss 6 Sheep 66 ‘ © B00 
6 Togs 66 . PF ‘ 520 


The foregoing tables show a large increase in imports and ex- 
ports over last year in almost every article of merchandise and 
produce. ‘The large number of men, women and children, wag- 
gons, carriages, horses and cattle, crossing tae Ferry at this point 
is attributed to the cheapness of land, the richness of soil and the 
healthful climate. About 9,000 of these persons crossing the Fer- 
ry were emigrants to Lowa, with a fair proportion of the waggons, 
carriages, horses and cattle with them. This year has been a 
prosperous one for business, to the merchants, mechanics and far- 
mers. Farmers were prospered in lowa generally with good crops 
and fair prices. Nothwithstanding the severe drought realized in 
many of the Eastern and Southern States, and failure of crops, 
lowa has escaped. She has been showered with rain and produced 
agood harvest. Farmers are receiving a rich reward for their la- 
bor and toil in lowa. Business of almost every kind has increased 
this year from fifty to ene hundred per cent., over last year, and 
still prospects are more flattering for next season, in many points. 

The number of steamers arriving at Dubuque this year, from the 
opening to the close of navigation, is 672, and of departures 670, 
waking 176 arrivals over last year, and 175 departures. The 
steamer Mary ©. arrived at this port on the 16th day of March 
last from St. Louis, it being the first boat after the ice gave wa 
inthe spring. The steamer Navigator arrived here on the 25t 
day of November from St. Paul, it being the last boat to the close 
f navigation. She is laying in our harbor at Dubuque for the 

10 
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COMMERCE OF DUBUQUE, IOWA.—Continued. 


The whole amount of tonnage of imports to Dubuque on the 
Mississippi river, during the year 1853, was 32,007 11-20 tons, 
and value $2,497,123 30. The tonnage for 1854 is 97,633 tong 
and value $4,933,208 65-100, making an income of tonnaze in 
favor of 1854 of 65,625 09 tons, and value $2,436,085 35-100, 


EXPORTS BY THE MISSISSIPPI RIVER. 


























Names of Articles Exported) Amount of) Amo’t Value’ Increase | _lacrease 
trom Dubuque 1854. |Tonn. 1854 1854. (Ton. 1854.| Value 18M, 
Lead. ..sseessecees eseeee | 4,385 00 | $526,200 00) 5 00! $44,400 0 
Iron Stee! and Nails--+++« 1,200 00 192,000 00) 700 00 112.000 00 
Hardware and Cutlery ---- 120 00 32,006 00} = 60:00 17,000 00 
Stoves and Pipe-+-++++eee | 30 00 3,690 OU 15 00 2,100 
Engine Castings, &c +--+» | 196 00 22.240 00) +172 00 19.360 00 | 
PIOWS, ccccce cecce © eeeee eA 12 12 4,320 00) 8 o8 2.850 00 
Waggons and Carriages:+ 60 00 15,220 00! 40 00 10,180 0 
Glass Sash and Doors.+-++ | 50 00 6,000 0°) 5 00 600 00 
Dry Goods «-+++0 ssee0 oe 265 00 300,000 00! 65:10 98.0000) 
Groceries. .--- se gees eee | 780 090 194,000 00, 390 00 97.000 00 
Various Liquors.---++++++ | 125 00 5,000 00, 75 00 3,000 00 
Pork occcce ccccce oc cvcee . | 138 00 10,000 25| 
Bacon-+++ -++. © osee cosce > oil 30 00 4,000 OU} 
Pichee eases a60% co ccam | 314 00 6,000 00, 
Lime... «++eee cove cove eves 180 1,200 Ov} 105 @ 70) ©) 
ee edanaore 2 880 00 48,000 00} 318 08 24,600 Ww) 
SET. gs uses thacos 4408 | 540 00 18.600 00 = 390 00 15,000 00 
SED Ascancdahh dteece reve | 885 00 5.5550 175 00 2,555 00 p 
ee seee | = 100 00 1,000 05, 30 00 375 05 p 
Barley +--+ ++++- o oces ose . 4 36 00 1,800 00 27 00 1,500 00 g 
Flax Seed..-..--. oes 20060 ° 18 10 650 00) 17 10 394.0 , 
Dry Hides-.----ss00e eee | 5800] 11.0000) 3000] 5,600 " 
Fars and Skins --.-. ween | 9 00 9,000 00) 7 10 7,500 00 h 
Cattle. «ceeee sevens sence sh 650 00 | 52.650 00) 510 00 | 42,120 0% 
Hoi ses ++ +++0 eee cree cee : 135 Ov | 31,025 SU 90 00 22.025 9 
Sheep .+-++ erecee cece cece ; 410 1,657 30, 2 05 813 7 ci 
+ Hogs-+++ see erreee sores i 6 OU 400 OO) 3 00 | 220 00 D 
Butter, Eggs, &c. «+++ +++ | 3 00 2.50) 0) j » 
Household Furniture - +-+-+ 720 00 24,.72000, 630 00 21,630 0 
Hops... s+s+08 sree ce serene 21 00 21,000 00) = 21 00 | ~—-21,00000 al 
Green Fruits.+++res ereeee 33 OO 2,000 G0 33 00 | 2,000 00 m 
Sits douheo cbse soos ‘ 480 00 12,800.00) 480 00 12,800 (0 lo 
Stone Caps and Sills.----- 20 00 300 00) 29 00 300 00 
Bran --es cocces covces oc ee 5 10 40 OV 5 10 40 10 a 
Reaper and Mowers -1++++ 5 00 1,500 00 5 00 1,500 00 bo 
Threshing Machines----++ 20 00 5,000 00 20 of) 5,000 00 th 
Fruit Trees-+++ «+++ ++ eee 1 00 800 00 100 800 00 we 
Total-s+++see+ +++ | 14,736 02 1$3,573,408 30] 4,457 01 | $595,073 30 
op 
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The whole number of tons exported from the City of Dubuque 
on the Mississippi river, for the year 1853 was 7,482 1-20. Value 
$1,006,710. The tonnage for 1854 is 11,736 2-20 tons. Value 
$1,573,408 30. Making an increase of tonnage in favor of 1854, 
of 4,254 1-20 tens. Increase value for 1854 $566,698 05. 

The number of men, women and children, crossing the Ferry et 
Dabuque during this year, 1854, is 88,400, of this number about 
9,000 are emigrants to Lowa. 


No. of Waggons crossed is. : . 4,300 
ss 666 Carriages = ** ; ; ° 2,100 
ss 6 Cattle o . . ‘ 9,518 
“ 6s¢ Sheep os , , 2,708 
sé sé Hogs sé f 6,630 


This shows a large increase over last year. During that year 
the following table will show the number crossed. Men, women 
and children 6,200. % 

No. of Waggons crossed . , ‘ 2,404 


‘© ¢* Carriages 66 . ‘ a 8,010 
s¢ + Horses “ : ‘ . 6,521 
“8 Cattle he . , . 5,506 
ss 6s¢ Sheep 66 3 ‘ ° 800 
«6 Hogs a6 . ‘ ; 520 


The foregoing tables show a large increase in imports and ex- 
ports over last year in almost every article of merchandise and 
produce. ‘Lhe large number of men, women and children, wag- 
gons, carriages, horses and cattle, crossing tae Ferry at this point 
is attributed to the cheapness of land, the richness of soil and the 
healthful climate. About 9,000 of these persons crossing the Fer- 
ry were emigrants to Lowa, with a fair proportion of the waggons, 
carriages, horses and cattle with them. This year has been a 
prosperous one for business, to the merchants, mechanics and far- 
mers. Farmers were prospered in lowa generally with good crops 
and fair prices. Nothwithstanding the severe drought realized in 
many of the Eastern and Southern States, and failure of crops, 
lowa has escaped. She has been showered with rain and produced 
agood harvest. Farmers are receiving a rich reward for their la- 
bor and toil in lowa. Business of almost every kind has increased 
this year from fifty to one hundred per cent., over last year, and 
still prospects are more flattering for next season, in many points. 

The number of steamers arriving at Dubuque this year, from the 
opening to the close of navigation, is 672, and of departures 670, 
waking 176 arrivals over last year, and 375 departures. The 
steamer Mary ©. arrived at this port on the 16th day of March 
last from St. Louis, it being the first boat after the ice gave wa 
inthe spring. The steamer Navigator arrived here on the 25t 
day of Teconkes from St. Paul, it being the last boat to the close 
f navigation. She is laying in our harbor at Dubuque for the 
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opening of the river in the spring. The steamer Hamburgh, U, 
S. Dredge Boat G. W. Jonas, the Ferry Boats A. L. Gregoire, 
Utah, Dora and Eagle, have also taken up winter quarters at Du- 
buque. Several Flats and Barges are snug!y closed in our harbor 
by ice. Nearly all the steamboats running to and from Dubuque 
during the season have done a prosperous business. The freights 
on imports alone paid by the citizens of Dubuque, this year, will 
amount nearly 50 c. per 100 lbs., making in all paid to steamboats 
$268,000. 

The valuation of Dubuque County for taxation for 1854, is as 
follows, viz: 


SID MI hse cna tmednimseanhidiieeinebennenatatitnettl $1,627,687 
Number of Horses in County 3,052, Value..........-. 189,806 
‘6 Cattle 66 i, custenuions 208 ,931 
6s Sheep oe Sa. SC  casivemiiests 8,425 
“6 Hogs 6 eee.” excaukaeeds 27,507 
ESSE TELEOC EALERTS I 64,565 
Capital employed in merchandise.............+s0seeeeeeeee 358,917 


Total valuation of Dubuque County, for taxation......$5,390,230 
Total amount of taxes for the year for State, County, 


School and road purposes, i8.........c.seeeeeseeeeeeeees 40,000 
City tax alone aboat.........cccvecccccccccccccevsecesssccoes 17,000 
Making in all tax paid...........cccceccsssssceveseves $57,000 00 


The emigration to lowa, this year, has been unusually large.— 
There has been sold of the public domain this year at the a 
Office of Dnbuque for cash 1,120,000 acres. Located with Mili- 
tary Warrants 259,000 acres. Total number of acres entered is 
1,370,000. The amount of specie exported from the Land Office 
during the year 1854, to St. Louis, is $3,961,736. The amount 
paid Government Drafts at the Office $250,000. There has been 
more specie exported from the Land Office at Dubuque this year, 
than ten previous years. The city of Dubuque now contains about 
10,000 inhabitants. In 1351 the population was 7,000, making 
an increase of 3,000 in three years, the greater portion of this in- 
crease has been within the last eighteen months. The city is now 
crowded with strangers from various parts of the Globe, looking 
out a location in'lowa for a home, or for trade and speculation. 
Prospects indicate a much larger imigration to lowa next year than 
this, or any year previous. The citizens are preparing for that 
imigration. They have erected during the present year in Dubuque: 

87 new stores, 107 dwelling-houses, 153 out-houses, 3 cliurch- 
es, 1 schoolhouse, 1 market house, 3 hotels, 2 warehouses, 1 brass 
foundry, 1 mac‘:ine shop, 1 plaining and lath mill, 1 sash & door 
factory, 1 gas house, 6 bakeries, 3 waggon shops, 5 blacksmith 
shops, 3 cooper shops, 1 auction room, 2 breweries, 1 bath house. 

Making in all 333 new buildings erected this year in Dubuque, 
many of which reflect great credit on the builders and draughtsmen 
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for the beauty and elegance of their external and internal appear- 
ance, arrangement and convenience. Also reflect a great credit 
and ornament to the city. There is now occupied in the city of 
Dubuque : 

11 churches, 1 female seminary, 1 college, 5 select or common 
schools, 2 stage offices, 1 telegraph office, 18 land agency offices, 
24 law offices, 14 medical offices, 28 dry goods stores, 22 grocery 
stores, 5 iron and hardware stores, 7 drug and medicine stores, 1 
crockery store, 1 liquor store, 1 clothing store, T boot and shoe 
stores, 5 fruits and confectionary stores, 8 stove and tin stores, 
1 carpet and furniture store, 3 saddle, harness and leather stores, 
§ book and stationary stores, 4 toy and fancy stores, 1 fruit and 
seed store, 8 hotels, 28 boarding houses, 4 banking houses, 5 ware 
houses, 3 auction houses, 5 silver ware and jewelry stores, 1 feed 
store, 10 milinery shops, 1 bookbindery, 4 printing offices, 8 in- 
surance offices, 2 dentical offices, 2 daguerrean offices, 5 furniture 
shops, 12 boot and shoe shops, 14 tailor shops, 5 barber shops, 4 
tobacco and cigar shops, 8 carriage shops, 14 blacksmith shops, 1 
gun smith shop, 1 lock smith shop, 1 plow shop, 4 paint shops, 
5 tin shops, 2 flouring mills, 3 sawmills, 2 iron foundries, 1 brass 
foundry, 2 sash factories, 2 plaining mills, 2 lath mills, 5 brewer- 
ies, 13 beerhouses, 8 drinking saloons, 4 billiard saloons, 3 ball 
alleys, 2 fancy gardens, 3 livery stables, 4 lumber yards, 1 marble 
yard, 2 stone yards. 

There is in the city of Dubaque about 1520 various mechanics, 
38 attorneys, and 23 physicians in all. There are many offices 
connected with the city, county, State, and United States affairs, 
which I have not mentioned inthe foregoing tables. I merely make 
mention of the greater portion of public buildings, stores, offices, 
&e , to give the reader, if a stranger, some general idea of the 
business done in Dubuque for the year 1854. It is but within a 
short period of time since Dubuque or such « city as Dubuque has 
been generally known. Many persons who have resided for many 
years within twelve or eighteen miles of Dubuque, in the State of 

linois, did not know, or would not acknowledge to strangers that 
there was such a place as Dubuque, if there was, it was some isol- 
ated place oeok the Mississippi, up some deep ravine, between 
the hills. Within the last two years some of these same persons 
heve ventured to visit Dubuque and are astonished to find so large 
town, so handsomely situated on the west bank of the Father of 
Waters, and so well built. Some have located here, and others, I 
am informed, are coming. 

There is now nine stages leaving Dubuque daily, carrying week- 
ly, tri-weekly and daily mails, performing some 1260 miles mail 
service from the Distributing Post Office of Dubuque in various di- 
rections in Iowa. 

Dubuque is the great central half way city between St.Louis and 
the Falls of St. Anthony, in Minnesota. It is at the terminus of 
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the great Central railroad, as per grant of land by Congress, also 
the terminus of the Milwaukee oA Mississippi railroad, which ig 
expected to be completed and in running order in eighteen months 
or two years at farthest. It is the starting point of the proposed 
Dubnque and Pacific railroad, also of the Dubuque, St. Pau and 
Bike Bépiehe road. It is but just found out by many that Du- 
buque City in Iowa is'a great central point, and that the great 
thoroughfare east and west, north and south, must and will pass 
through this young and oe ne city. The Central railroad no 
doubt will be completed and inn running order in March or April 
next, which will make a continuous line of railroad from Dunlieth, 
yee Dubuque, to Boston and New Yerk. The greater portion 
of Dry Goods sold in Dubuque came from the east, on this line of 
road to Chicago, then by way of Rockford, Warren and Scales 
Mound to Dubuque, crossing the Ferry at this point. Many goods 
in the early part of the season were transported from Chicago on 
the Rock Island railroad to Rock Island, then shipped ona steamer 
to Dubuque. costing from three to four dollars per 100 Ibs. from 
N. Y. and Boston, the average freight and charges paid during 
the year by this route, is about three dollars per 100 lbs. When 
the northern road is completed, freights will be much less. Large 
amounts of money have been paid to Jumbermen and railroads for 
freighting goode and floating lumber to Dubuque this season, the 
precise amount, however, is not ascertained, but probably will 
amount to upwards of $100,000. The high freight on the Mis- 
sissippi is owing to the low stage of water and high price paid for 
wood and hands. The mining interest at Dubuque is increasing. 
Several new discoveries of ore have been made during the year, 
and the price paid has ruled high, say from 80 to 40 dollars per 
thousand ibs., according to quality. 

The wheat crop in Iowa is much larger than last year, but the 
berry in general not so large and plump, the price during the fall 
ruled at 75 to 80 cents per bushel for spring, and $1 for winter. 
Other grain came in fine. 

The potatoe crop exceedingly fine, and price ranged from 50 to 
80 cents per bushel in the months of October and November, for 
shipping purposes. Retailers are now asking $1 per bushel. 

The hog crop is much increased since last year in the northern 
ee of lowa. The market for fat hogs opened at this point im 
November, at $4,00 to $4.50 per 100 |bs., in a smal! way from 
butchers. Since that time the price has been on a decline ; the 
market now stands $3,00 to $3,25 per 100 Ibs., for heavy hogs 
delivered dressed. The hogs are well fattened and average about 
250 Ibs. each. During this month (December) pork has come im 
freely, but there being but few buyers the price is low. Farmers 
have ceased in a great degree bringing in their pork, and are pack- 
ing it at home for the spring market. Beef in good demand, and 
high prices paid for home demand. 
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Butter, cheese and eggs in good demand for home consumption 
at high figures. Wood is selling at $5,00 per cord delivered, for 
house use, seasoned. I will here remark that the low price paid 
for pork in this market, also for wheat, is owing to the great bank 
panic east. Western farmers have lost all confidence in banks, 
and consider paper currency almost worthless, and wil! not take 
it for their produce. Nothing but gold and silver will purchase 
it, and specie bringing from two to ten per cent. premium in the 
west in exchange for bank paper, buyers cannot afford to pay the 
exchinge for produce operations, therefore the price of these two 
artic'es rule lower than they otherwise would. Business in Du- 
buque of all kinds is prosperously going on, although money mat- 
ters are a little tight. But there has been no bank failures in the 
State, no failure of merchants and trading men in the city. Ba- 
siness appears to be done on a good sound basis, and the business 
men are fully determined to sustain themselves and business in 
Dubuque, and I have not the least doubt they will. The prosper- 
ity of the citizens of Dubuque and the western people generally 
this year has been great. Scarcely any investments made either 
in personal or real property but what has paid well for the enter- 
rise. 

With these few remarks I subscribe myself your most obedient 
servant. 

G. R. WEST. 
Dubuque, Dee. 31, 1854. 





Mississippi Valley Railroad North, 


The charter of the Mississippi Valley Railroad North, granted 
by the State of Missouri, designates the City of St. Charles as the 
southern terminus, and a point on the Desmoines river, within the 
State of Missouri, as the northern terminus, leaving the location 
of the route at every intermediate point entirely to the discretion 
of the Board of Directors. This fact gives sufficient certainty to 
the line, and great freedom to the company; it arouses a generous 
rivalry along the route, which will likely secure the free right of 
way from almost one end to the other, the largest amount of stock, 
and the best and cheapest location. 

The shortest air line distance from the City of St. Charles to the 
tiver Desmoines is 120 miles, and the longest air line distance 
about 140 miles, the Desmoines river running from 20 to 25 miles 
along the northeastern boundary of Missouri; but, as the Missis- 
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sippi river intervening prevents an air line, it may be estimated 
that the shortest practicable route of this road will be about 144 
miles; and assuming that $28,000 per mile, which, from the char- 
acter of the country along this line, and along the lines of the other 
roads surveyed in North Missouri, is considered a liberal and rea- 
sonable estimate, will build and farnish this road, it is found that 
$4,000,000 must be raised to complete the road in running order, 

How are these $4,000,000 to be raised? The first place to look 
for means to build a road is in the country along its line, among 
the people whose lands are doubled in value, whose profit and 
pleasure in travelling is doubled, whose purchases cost less, and 
whose sales bring more. 

The counties through which this road will pass are St. Charles, 
Lincoln, Pike, Ralls, Marion, Lewis and Clark. 

The population of these counties in 1852, and their State reve- 


nue in 1852 and 1854 was as follows: 
Counties. Population. State Rev. in 1852. State Rev. in 1854. 











St. Charles, 12,492 $3 368 66 $4,185 13 
Lincoln, 10,461 8,017 98 8,339 72 
Pike, 13,277 6,028 91 7,498 47 
Ralls, 6,006 8,972 00 4,441 01 
Marion, 12,000 say 5,750 00* 9x50 47 
Lewis, 6,586 2.859 11 4,544 32 
Clark, 5,572 2,126 28 3,280 06 

Total 66,394 27,122 94 37,130 18 


From which data it is manifest that, if the inhabitants have in- 
creased in proportion with the revenue, the amount of population 
in these seven counties in 1855 exceeds 100,000. 

And it is further manifest that if the counties above St. Charles 
should follow the example set by her in the case of the North Mis- 
souri Railroad, when her people voted $100,000 subscription, and 
imitated by the people of St. Louis, when they voted for $1,200,- 
000 in the case of the Pacific Railroad, both subscriptions to be 
taken in equitable shares, by each and every property holder, in 
proportion to bis means, on the tax principle, and if the 7 counties 
should subscribe on an average $150,000 each, more than $1,000,- 
000 would thus be raised, and onthe basis of equitable shares the 
average would be only( $10.00 )ten dollars for each inhabitant of these 
T counties. Surely this policy could be resolved upon this summer, and 
the ($10.00) ten dollars a piece could be paid in less than 3 years. 

The second place to look for means to build such a leading trunk 
railroad as this is, is to the State, and though the credit of the 

* Not reported. 
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State should be used only in equal proportion and after the cash 
of the people is paid, yet if the roads are sure of completion, and 
are main leading trunk roads, the State can well afford to enter on 
an even-handed mutual policy with its people, and pay one half of 
the cost. 

But this road is estimated to cost $4,000,000, and therefore the 
State credit may be reasonably anticipated for $2,000,000, which 
is the amount proposed to be loaned to this road by the bill now 
pending before the Legislature. 

Yet a balance of $1,000,000 remains to be raised before the 
road can be completed and before the second million loaned by the 
State can be used. How is this balance to be supplied? St. Louis 
citizens, city and county will do all that may become them; but 
after taking over $1,400,000 of stock already in the North Mis- 
souri Railroad, and more than $5,500,000 in the railroads west of 
the river, and more than $2,000,000 in the railroads of Illinois, 
making over $7,500,000 in railroad stock; it would seem unbecom- 
ing and might be detrimental to the honor of St. Louis, to attempt 
to raise now even one half of this balance. Many public spirited 
citizens in St. Louis will doubtless subseribe liberally to the stock 
of the Mississippi Valley Railroad North, but the larger portion of 
this balance of $1,000,000 must necessarily be raised by other 
means than by subscription, for the people of Iowa wili need all 
their own means to build their own roads ; fortunate for this road 
that the people of Keokuk and Eastern Iowa are now struggling to 
extend it north towards Minnesota, besides building a branch to it 
along the Desmoines river, and -that the people of St. Louis will 
be connected with it, at St. Charles, by the North Missouri Rail- 
road in operation to that point, early in July, 1855, and that they 
will commence Jaying the track in extension of it south towards 
the Iron Mountain next November, and hope to continue extending 
the work until the connection is established with New Orleans. 

How then, we again ask, is the larger portion of this balance of 
$1,000,000 to be raised? It is manifest, that the bonds of the 
company must be used; but the bonds of the company could not be 
used on second lien, though on the first lien they would doubtless 
command a fair price. Let the people along the line of this road 
therefore beware, if they have its speedy prosperity at heart, and 
guard it against being entangled, like the other railroad measures 
of the State, by the lien-policy of the State loans. By losing this 
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point, the balance may be lost: by saving this point, the speedy 
completion of their road is secured. 

Will the road pay when completed? may be answered emphatic. 
ally in the affirmative, by the evidence of the Hudson River Rail- 
road, and the analogous character of the Miss. Valley R. R. North, 
The only difficulty is in raising the spirit among the people and the 
means to do the work. 

One of the first ways to raise the spirit and the mears to build 
the road, is by conventions of men interested in the work. 

On the 13th and 14th days ef June, 1855, we attended a Con. 
vention of the friends of this road at Hannibal, in Marion Co., and 
met with 180 other delegates, mainly from the counties along the 
line, although Keokuk and St. Louis were well represented by a 
respectable number of delegates, and Shelby Co. by one. 

On motion of Capt Wm. Carson, of Marion, Hon. Wm. New- 
LAND, of Ralls, was appointed Chairman pro tem., and J. i. 
Britton, Esq., of Lincoln, Sec. pro fem. A committee being 
appointed, to nominate permanent officers, reported the following, 
which were unanimously elected : 

Presiden‘—Hon. Joun How, of St. Louis. Vice- Presidents 
—Hon. R. P. Lowe, Keokuk; J. R. Barret, St. Louis; S. Keath- 
ly, St. Charles; James Reid, Lincoln; Edwin Draper, Pike ; ¢. 
Carstarphen, Ralls; Hon. A. W. Lamb, Marion; J. McAfee, Shel- 
by; A. C. Waltman, Lewis. Secretary—James H. Britton, of 
Lincoln. @ssestant-Secretaries—Kirk Anderson and W. W. 
Howe, of St. Louis; S. R. Raymond, of Lewis; Edward McCabe, 
of Marion. 

The Committee on business were: James O. Brodhead, Wm. 
Newland, R. F. Lakenan, Col. D. Bailey, H. M. Woodyard, R. 
N. Renick, R. H. Parks, J. K. Hornish, Wm. Carson, G. D. 
Merriwether, and G. B. Alien. The speakers were: Hon. John 
How, Hon. G. Porter, J. R. Barrett, R. S. Elliott, Gen. V. P. 
Van Antwerp, J. K. Hornish, Col. R. F. Richmond, Jobn Me- 
Afee, James 0. Brodhead, and Hon. Wm. Newland; and the fol 
lowing resolutions as reported by the Committee were finally adopt- 
ed by the Convention : 

Ist. Resolved, That the construction of the Mississippi Valley 
Railroad North, passing thro’ the fertile and populous counties of 


St. Charles, Lincoln, Pike, Ralls, Marion, Lewis and Clark, and 
terminating at some point on the Desmoines river, near the city of 
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Keokuk, is demanded by the commercial and agricultural wants of 
the people of Northeast Missouri. 

2d. Resolved, That the whoie interest of the State, and partie- 
ularly those cf our great commercial emporium, the city of St. 
Louis, in whose advancing prosperity every citizen of the State 
ought to feel a just pride, are deeply involved in the speedy con- 
struction of this work, because it will bring to the commercial! marta 
of our State at all seasons, the trade of the fertile valley of the 
Desmoines and of all Southern Iowa, and secure to our own mar- 
ket the rich productions of Northern and North-eastern Missouri, 
which otherwise will soon be partially directed into the channels of 
eastern commerce acros3 the roads now in process of construction 
by the enterprising citizens of the State of Illinois. 

3d. Resolved, That this will furnish a link in the iron chain of 
commerce, which at no distant day is destined to bind in one har- 
monious brotherhood socially ani politically, the northern, middle 
and southern portions of the great valley of the Mississippi, and 
that interest and duty alike demand that the people of Missouri 
should put forth their energies to the accomplishment of the work. 

4th. Resolved, That in view of its importance, the State of 
Missouri should give such aid to the construction of the proposed 
road, as she has given to similar works of internal improvement 
as have been heretofore projected, and that a committee of five be 
appointed by this Convention, to memorialize the Legislature upon 
the subject of the loan of the State credit for that object. 

ith. Resolved, That a committee consisting of three members 
of the Convention, be appointed to prepare an address to the peo- 
ple of the counties along the route of the proposed road, contain- 
ing such statistical information as may be deemed useful or inter- 
esting, and suggesting such plans as may be considered most ad- 
visable for obtaining subscription of stock sufficient for the com- 
pletion of the road. 

6th. Aeso/ved, That our sister State of Iowa, allied to Missouri 
by her geographical position, is deeply interested in being bound 
tous by the ties of commercial interest, and that her citizens de 
therefore invited to co-operate with us in the construction of this 
road 


The committees appointed by the President under the resolu« 
tions were : To prepare the address to the people: Messrs. T. L. 
Anderson, W. A. Harris and J. H. Britton; 

To memorialize the Legislature: Messrs. Brodhead, Cunning- 
ham, Woodyard, Lakenan and Ralls. 

A resolution, offered and advocated by Col. Richmond, main- 
taining the lien policy of the State, was laid on the table. 

And after resolutions of thanks to the President of the Conven- 
tion and to the citizens of Hannibal, and also a resolution request- 
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ing the papers throughout the State, to publish the proceedings, 
were passed, the Convention adjourned. 

The next step is in the organization of the Board of Directors, 
which step, as we are advised, has also been taken. 

Immediately following the General Convention, and the organi- 

zation of the Board, and while the address to the people and me- 
morial to the Legislature are undergoing preparation, grants of 
right of way and subscription for stock of the road should be gained 
from individuals; county, town and village meetings should be held, 
advocating that eqguety shares be taken by every man in the coun- 
ties along the line, in proportion to his means, based on the tar 
principle; that the State should, instead of the lien policy, adopta 
mutual! policy of aid: allowing the company to borrow $1,000,0 
on the $1,000,000 they can raise by subscription, which, with the 
$2,000,000 State aid, will enable themselves to see their way clear 
to the end from the very beginning of their enterprise, and save 
themselves from being left hereafter in the lurch, like the man who 
began to build and was not able to finish; because he had not first 
counted the cost and made proper arrangements for funds. 

By striking while the iron is hot, by using their spirit while it is 
aroused, by gaining their means while their feelings are generous, 
by adopting while they are in earnest a policy for raising funds here- 
after, which will be wise and sure of success, the friends of this 
measure will save themselves from much of future trouble, and will 
doubtless surpass the other railroads of the State, in the ease and 
rapidity with which they will build the Mississippi Valley Railroad 
North. 








Noatu Missovar Ratt Roav.—June 27th, 1855, we rode out to the tenth mile 
of this line on the Ist engine, St. Louis, having seen the 2d engine, St. Charles, 
placed on the tracks same day. Contractors hope to run the cars trom St. Louis 
to St. Charles on the 4th of July, 1855. 


Onto anv Mississtppt Ratt Roap.—Last rail laid! First train through! 
Celebration!—* A telegram dated ‘Olney, Ill., June 30th, 1855, states: “Last 
rail of Ohio and Mississippi R. R. laid down at 84 o’elock this morning; D. 
Garrison ;”’ and in the evening the toliowing was received: ‘ Vincennes, June 30. 
It gives me pleasure to inform you that the first train over the Ohio & Mississippi 
R. R., arrived here at 3 o’clock to-day, in nine hoars from St Louis, stopping 
two hours by the way, and that there is now a continous line from St. Louis to the 
East * * * J. H. Atexanner.”? A celebration of the opening will take place, at 
the arrival of a special train from St. Louis to Vincennes, on the 4th Jaly, 1 


Nore ro rue Reaper.--At page 81, line 7, please read that here, in- 
8 ot “here that.” The misprint to which this refers is to be found in only® 
portion of this emission.—Sen. Ep. 
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